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"We  retailers  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  see  that  we  are 
not  made  the  scapegoats  of  a  political  controversy." 


Mextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individoolity 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  In  store  ^equipment  ot  mass-produced  prices^ 


BROWN  HOUSE.  STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


means  better  operating  eff ieieney 


How  many  departments  in  your  store  would 
profit  by  a  relocation,  an  expansion  or  a  con¬ 
traction?  Perhaps  the  cost  involved  or  the 
interruption  to  business  may  be  deferring  this 
profitable  step.  Flextures  have  been  especially 
designed  and  engineered  to  completely  elimi¬ 


nate  this  objection  by  permitting  such  changes 
speedily  by  the  store  staff  in  off-peak  hours. 
Result?  Increased  volume  at  little  or  no  cost 
—  thus  better  operating  economy  —  a  fact 
which  scores  of  good  merchants  have  been 
proving  during  the  past  year. 


For  descriptive  Flextures  literature  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-4 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


;annon  in  mind. 


dnnon  they 


.  .  .  Instantly  and 
without  Question 

Credil-iound  charge  cuito- 
mert  ore  on  important 
a»et  to  modern  retail 
trade.  It  pays  to  keep  them 
satisfiedi  Retailers  —  big 
and  small  and  from  coast 
to  coast  —  hove  proved  thot 
the  KEUOGG  Credit 
Authorizing  System  keeps 
good  charge  customers 

happy  by  expediting  credit 
approval  to  the  Nth  degree. 


Kellogg  Credit 
Awthorixing  Tele* 
phene  oisd  Sales 
Slip  ferforater. 


Q  Sales  person  mokes 
out  charge  sales  slip, 
dials  proper  credit 
outhorizer  and  ploces 
slip  in  Kellogg  Per¬ 
forator  built  into  Credit 
Authorizing  phone. 


e  Credit  authorizing 
clerk  locates  customer's 
file  —  presses  a  button 
that  operates  the  Per¬ 
forator,  indicating  that 
credit  is  OK. 


Q  The  entire  transaction 
takes  just  a  fevr  sec¬ 
onds — is  error-proof. 
There  are  no  annoy- 
-  ing  questions,  no 

guess  work. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHEOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

6650  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicogo  38,  Illinois 


GET  THE  FACTS 

Let  us  explain  in  detail  hew 
you  can  improve  relations  with 
your  valuable  charge  customers. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  ood  Supply  Compooy 

6650  S.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicogo  38,  III. 

Dept.  15-D 

PIcoM  lend  us  complete  informolion  on  credit  ou. 
thorizifig  procedure. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 


AS  (longress  prepares  to  study  the 
Defense  Prodiution  Act  of  1950 
with  a  view  toward  reenactment  Ire- 
fore  the  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1951,  many  proposals  are  being  made 
by  various  groups. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  will  be  made  upon  the  Act  by 
farm  groups  and  labor.  At  the  present 
time,  hearings  are  being  conductetl  by 
the  Joint  Senate-House  “Watchdog” 
Committee.  Later  hearings  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committees  will  be  scheduled. 

Both  the  farm  groups  and  labor  are 
rejKrrtetl  to  favor  repeal  of  the  tlefense 
measure  «)n  the  basis  that  it  is  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  stemming  the  tide  of  inflation. 

Retail  groups  have  a  big  stake  in  the 
action  that  Congress  will  take  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  legislation.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture,  increases  granted  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  level  are  “passed  through”  at  the 
retail  level  in  dollars  anti  cents  fash¬ 
ion.  This  provides  for  a  lowering  of 
historic  markups  and  cost  absorption. 
If  the  unions  fail  in  an  outright  repeal 
of  the  Act,  they  will  direct  their  efforts 
toward  elimination  of  the  wage  stabil¬ 
ization  section  of  the  present  Act.  This 
would  mean  a  broader  application  of 
the  “cost  absorption”  principle. 

NRDGA  endeavored  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  defense  effort  to  have 
drafted  into  any  legislation  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  price  controls  without  wage 
controls.  Even  as  presently  working, 
the  relationship  between  prices  and 
wages  is  indefinite.  Any  weakening  of 
the  present  language  will  cause  wide¬ 
spread  hardship  in  the  field  of  retail¬ 
ing. 

Members  of  NRDGA  are  urged  to 
write  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  express  themselves  fully  on  this 


AfRii.  2,  1951 

j>oint.  We  woidd  like  to  have  copies 
of  all  correspondence  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  our  efforts  in  Washington. 

Taxes.  One  of  the  most  complex  issues 
facing  Congress  at  this  time  is  what  to 
tlo  about  taxes.  First,  there  is  a  lack  of 
information  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  defense  effort  and  its  cost.  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  has  stated  that 
(urrent  defense  spending  is  running  at 
the  rate  of  $25  billions.  However,  the 
military  is  talking  of  expenditures  at 
tlouble  that  figure— $50  billions.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  predicted  there  would 
be  a  deficit  in  the  current  budget. 
However,  it  now  looks  like  a  $3  bil¬ 
lions  surplus.  As  for  next  year,  stu- 
tlents  of  the  budget  predict  a  deficit  of 
$8  billions  as  contrasted  to  the  $16.3 
Itillions  deficit  predicted  by  the  White 
House  in  January. 

The  picture  is  most  confusing,  but 
with  it  all,  we  have  several  national 
organizations  presenting  various  plans 
for  raising  new  revenues.  They  are 
asking  for  economy  in  government,  a 
subject  that  most  people  have  given 
up  for  the  time  being.  NAM  suggests 
a  mild  increase  in  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  rates.  In  addition,  it  recom¬ 
mends  an  increase  iti  some  excises  and 
a  national  manufacturers’  sales  tax. 
I'he  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  suggests  a  $6  billion  dollar 
savings  in  the  regular  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  plus  $10  billion  in  new  revenue 
to  be  raised  by  increases  in  corporate 
and  personal  rates  and  a  national  sales 
tax  of  five  per  cent. 

What  will  come  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  still  a  mys¬ 
tery.  As  stated  here  last  month,  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  be  October  be¬ 


fore  a  tax  bill  will  reach  the  stage  of  a 
reality.  It  is  not  expected  that  more 
than  $6  billions  in  new  money  will  be 
raised.  Of  this  total,  personal  rates  are 
exjjected  to  be  boosted  some  $4  bil¬ 
lions,  excises  about  $1  billion,  and 
another  billion  will  be  picked  up  by 
closing  loopholes  and  in  other  changes 
in  the  law. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  little  interest  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  in  a  national 
sales  tax.  Proponents  of  a  national 
sales  tax  at  the  manufacturers’  level 
have  failed  to  sell  any  Congressmen. 

Although  there  have  been  many  fine 
speeches  made  on  the  subject  of  reduc¬ 
ing  non-military  spending  during  this 
jxiriod  of  emergency,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  tangible  evidence  of 
any  moves  in  this  direction. 

The  Moral  Issue.  Usually  blase  Wash¬ 
ington  is  still  reeling  under  the  impact 
of  the  Kefauver  hearings  into  crime 
and  the  Fulbright  investigation  into 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Senator  Fulbright  has  introduced 
a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  asking 
that  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens 
be  named  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ethical  standards  of  conduct 
in  public  office.  In  presenting  the 
resolution  the  Arkansas  Senator  said: 
“Scandals  in  the  government  are  not 
new  phenomena.  What  stems  to  be 
new  about  these  scandals  is  the  moral 
blindness  or  callousness  which  allows 
those  in  responsible  positions  to  accept 
the  practices  which  the  facts  reveal.” 
.Senator  Taft  in  speaking  of  the  scan¬ 
dals  stated  that  the  country  had 
reached  a  state  of  “moral  bankruptcy.” 

This  Is  Washington.  Never  an  easy 
town  to  solve,  Washington  has  in  the 
past  several  months  expanded  its  nor¬ 
mal  confusion.  Added  to  the  pages  of 
agencies  we  have  the  following:  ODM, 
NPA,  OPS,  PAD,  ODT,  OPM,  NACA, 
NSRB,DTA,  DFA,  DMA,  CMP,  OES 
and  a  dozen  more,  plus  of  course, 
RFC. 
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The  Heart  of  Your  Modernization  Program  •  •  • 
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Becnity  Like  This  Buiids  Traffic  that  Pays! 

It  takes  a  heap  of  doing  to  keep  a  store  “ahead.” 
And  alert  retailers  know  a  big  part  of  this  “doing” 
hinges  on  a  well-planned  modernization  program. 
They  also  know  Electric  Stairways  should  keynote 
such  a  program.  For  Electric  Stairways  pay  bigger 
and  faster  returns  than  any  other  store  improve¬ 
ment. 

Only  Electric  Stairways  increase  floor-to-floor 
traflSc  so  quickly  . . .  make  it  so  easy  for  customers 
to  spend  more  time  (and  money)  at  aU  sales  coim- 
ters.  So,  put  first  things  first — make  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairways  the  heart  of  your  moderniza¬ 
tion  program.  • 


you  CAN  BE  SUfiE...IP  it's 


A^stin^house 

J-98607A 


FIRST  STEP  IN  MODERNIZING... 

Before  you  start  modernizing, 
make  sure  you  have  the  facta 
on  traffic  movements  into  and 
through  your  store.  Based  on  the 
facts,  your  consultants  can  rec¬ 
ommend  the  store-wide  Vertical 
Transportation  system  that  will 
produce  maximum  improvement 
in  your  operations. 

At  all  times,  Westinghouse  en¬ 
gineers  are  ready  to cooperate 
with  your  consultants  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  store’s  Vertical  Transpor¬ 
tation  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Westinghouse  helps  solve  your 
store  traffic  problems,  write  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Elevator  Division,  Dept.  Q,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  New  Jersey. 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


It  May  Be  a  Long  Battle 


RKl.AriONSHlPS  between  the 
OHue  of  Price  Stabili/ation  and 
ihe  retail  trade  t  eased  last  month  to  be 
harmonious.  (Cleavage  came  with  the 
price  relief  order  for  door  coverings 
inanulacturers.  In  stipulating  that  the 
retailer  must  “pass  through”  the  15 
|)er  cent  iiu  tease  on  a  straight  dollars 
and  cents  basis,  the  OPS  actually 
(iip|K'd  markups  by  about  IS  per  cent. 

In  doing  this,  and  in  asserting  that 
the  retailer’s  dollar  margin  was  left  in¬ 
tact,  the  pricing  agency  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  higher  retail  selling  price 
automatically  presented  the  store  with 
a  tidy  bill  in  increased  ojrerating  costs. 

Cost  Absorption  Marches  On.  Some 
assurances  were  received  from  the  OPS 
(at  a  W'ashington  meeting  on  .March 
29)  that  cost  absorption  retjuirements 
for  retailers  arc  not  necessarily  a  fixed 
part  of  its  pricing  policy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  .\pril  5,  when  the  pricing 
agency  enlarged  the  scope  of  Cd’R  7 
to  include  (iO  additional  categories  of 
merchandise,  it  also  added  to  the  reg¬ 
ulation  a  new  danse  which  refers  spe- 
(ifically  to  “pass-throughs,”  a  form  of 
markup  reduction.  This  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  “cost  absorption”  in  any  re¬ 
tailer’s  vocabulary.  The  clause  (Sec¬ 
tion  30 A)  reads: 

"Permitted  Increases.  V'arious  OPA 
regulations  may  provide  for  increases 
in  your  supplier’s  ceiling  prices.  Some 
of  these  regulations  may  require  your 
supplier  to  break  down  his  price  to 
you  into  two  parts,  the  first  jtart  being 
the  basic  price  anil  the  second  part  a 
‘permitteil  increase’  (that  is,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increase  granted  your  sup¬ 
plier  which  the  regulation  allows  you 
to  pass  on  to  the  consumer.) 

“You  must  use  the  basic  price  (with¬ 
out  adding  the  ‘permitted  increase’)  to 
find  your  net  cost  for  determining  your 
ceiling  price  tinder  this  regulation. 
Then  you  may  add  the  amount  desig¬ 


nated  as  a  ‘permitted  increase’  to  your 
leiling  price  .  .  .” 

This  formal  iniorporation  of  the 
“|)ass-through”  in  CPR  7  does  not, 
however,  limit  the  extent  of  lost  ab¬ 
sorption  which  may  be  required  of 
retailers.  In  some  cases  stores  may 
have  to  absorb  merchandise  cost  in¬ 
creases  entirely,  not  passing  them  on  to 
customers  even  on  a  dollar  and  cents 
basis.  That  action  is  provided  for  in 
.Sec.  .31  of  the  original  CPR  7. 

More  Trouble  Ahead.  Protests  from 
NR  DC  A  and  other  retail  groups  be¬ 
gan  on  the  ilay  the  carpet  oriler  was 
issued;  achieved  no  results,  and  for  two 
weeks,  not  even  an  explanation.  In  the 
meantime,  a  steady  succession  of  “prog¬ 
ress  reports”  on  the  drafting  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  regulation  for  manufacturers 
made  it  clear  that  the  “pass-through” 
feature  will  appear  in  this  oriler  too: 
whatever  price  relief  manufacturers 
get  from  the  [anuary  26  freeze  will 
mean  a  markup  squeeze  for  stores. 
This  general  manufacturer  oriler  will 
be  still  another  “interim  regulation.” 
Later  it  will  be  replaceil  by  a  full 
assortment  of  individual  iiulustry  reg¬ 
ulations.  By  that  time,  if  OPS  orders 
continue  along  the  present  lines,  the 
whole  concept  of  percentage  markups 
will  have  been  obliterated  and  retail¬ 
ing  will  be  operating  on  a  system  of 
fixed  dollars  and  cents  margins. 

R.I.e.  Sees  Kallick.  j.  (iortlon  Dakins, 
general  manager  of  NRD(iA  and 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Industry  (lom- 
mittee’s  Task  Committee  on  Price 
Caintrol,  calleil  the  Task  (Committee 
together  for  action.  On  March  29, 
at  a  meeting  with  OPS  officials,  he 
presented  retailing’s'  formal  protest 
against  the  agency’s  policies. 

On  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
test,  the  floor  coverings  price  order, 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  OPS 
will  act  to  correct  the  squeeze. 


Retail  Consultation  Promised,  flow- 
ever,  action  on  another  sore  point  was 
promised,  joseph  N.  Kallick,  Director 
of  the  (lonsumer  Soft  (iootls  Division 
of  the  OPS,  said  there  would  be  no 
further  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a 
retail  ailvisory  committee.  He  agreed 
that  the  retail  trade  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  manufacturers’  pricing  orders; 
saiil  that  the  “cost  ab-sorption”  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  floor  covering  order  is  not 
necessarily  a  fixeil  feature  of  OPS  pol¬ 
icy  in  general;  and  indicated  that  the 
whole  problem  of  “cost  absor[}tion” 
will  be  discussed  with  the  retail  advis¬ 
ory  committee  when  it  starts  to  func¬ 
tion. 

Rule  4  Relief.  Kallick  also  promised 
that  the  OPS  would  be  open  to  con¬ 
viction  on  two  recommendations  of 
the  (Committee  concerning  markup 
sipieezes  in  CPR  7,  anil  asked  that  sup¬ 
porting  data  on  them  be  submitted  to 
him.  These  recommendations  were: 
(1)  T  hat  Sec.  .35,  Rule  4  of  CPR  7  be 
amended  so  that  stores  will  not  lie 
forteil  ilown  to  category  average  in 
pricing  merchandise  for  which  no 
iilentical  net  cost  is  found  on  the  pric¬ 
ing  chart.  (2)  That  CT’R  7  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  proviile  relief  from  squeezes  that 
may  ilevelop  from  increases  in  freight 
i  harges.  The  potential  squeeze  occurs 
in  the  OPS  ilefinition  of  “net  costs,” 
from  which  freight  charges  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  (A  method  of  eliminating  this 
sipieeze  in  the  case  of  furnitnre  only 
was  provided  at  the  time  CPR  7  was 
issued.) 

The  OPS  official  appeared  to  be 
generally  receptive  to  suggestions  on  a 
number  of  specific  trouble  spots  in 
pricing.  Some  of  these  involveil  minor 
inconsistencies  between  the  two  regu¬ 
lations,  CCPR  and  CPR  7,  under 
which  retailing  is  operating.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  as  many  categories  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  CPR  7,  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible,  was  promised.  (Sixty  addition¬ 
al  categories  were  added  on  April  5.) 

Winding  up  its  recommendations. 


stores 
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the  Retail  Industry  Committee  urged 
the  OPS  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  few 
retailers  have  the  facilities  for  speedy 
analysis  and  perfectly  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  price  regulations.  The 
OPS  can  help  them,  said  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  by  w'idely  publicizing  and  contin¬ 
uously  clarifying  its  orders. 


Echoes  of  OPA 

NRl)Ci.\  has  annouuced  its  iu- 
tention  of  carrying  the  “cost  ab¬ 
sorption”  issue  to  (Congress  when  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  .\ct  liegin.  \  special  bul¬ 
letin  mailed  to  members  on  March  SO 
reviewed  the  A.ssociat ion’s  record  of 
(ooperation  with  the  OPS,  and  stressed 
the  fact  that  protests  on  the  squeeze 
provisions  which  are  built  into  CPR  7 
have  hitherto  been  withheld. 

"But,”  said  the  bulletin,  “we  will 
ceaselessly  oppose  the  so-called  princi¬ 
ple  of  ‘cost  absorption’  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  costs  which  are  true  merchan¬ 
dise  costs  by  anybody’s  definition.  .  .  . 
The  retailer  requires  a  relatively  stable 
markup  percentage  to  meet  his  own 
rising  labor  costs  and  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  operating  and  financing  costs 
which  are  inescapably  tied  in  with  in¬ 
creased  merchandise  costs. 

“These  markup  manipulations  are  a 
faithful  repetition  of  the  economic 
tinkering  and  juggling  which  went  on 
in  the  old  OPA.  But  even  the  OPA 
could  make  a  better  case  for  its  activi¬ 
ties.  In  1944,  when  this  same  ‘cost  ab¬ 
sorption’  policy  was  taking  shape,  re¬ 
tailers  actually  did  have  abnormally 
low  markdowns  and  abnormally  low 
expense  percentages.  We  see  today  ab¬ 
solutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
conditions  of  1944  will  be  even  ap¬ 
proached  during  this  mobilization 
period. 

“Yet,  even  if  they  were  repeated,  we 
would  still  steadfastly  oppose,  just  as 
we  did  then,  a  policy  which  makes 
complete  chaos  of  the  long-established 
relationships  between  manufacturers’ 
and  retailers’  prices. 

“.  . .  We  are  certain  that  this  ‘adjust¬ 
ment  charge’  device  is  contrary  to  the 
explicitly  stated  intention  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  to  protect  estab¬ 
lished  business  practices.” 


The  Retail  Profits 
of  1950 

¥\  spite  of  last  year’s  two  big  surges 

of  consumer  buying,  department 
stores  handled  no  more  sales  transac¬ 
tions  than  they  did  in  1949.  But  the 
sales  concentration  in  late  summer  and 
December- |anuary  nevertheless  had  a 
\ery  noticeable  effect  upon  merchan¬ 
dising  figures;  it  caused  a  reduction  in 
markdowns  of  1.3  jK*rcentagc  points. 
W'iih  other  merchandising  figures  onlv 
slightly  altered,  this  resulted  in  a  gross 
margin  improvement  of  1.1  |H‘rceniage 
points.  .Add  a  very  slight  decline  in 
the  expense  percentage,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  betterment  of  1.7  percentage 
points  in  net  profit  from  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations— .5  per  cent,  as  against 
3..*!  per  cent  in  1949. 

These  figures  reflect  the  experience 
of  169  department  stores  with  annual 
volume  over  .SI  million,  rejjorted  in 
the  C>ontrollers’  Congress  (juarterlv 
Information  Letter  released  on  March 
2H.  The  increase  in  dollar  volume 
which  was  recorded— 6  per  cent— was  a 
reflection  of  the  price  rise  which  ot- 
curred  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
It  sent  the  average  sales  check  up  by 
24  cents,  to  $4.3.5. 

Specialty  stores,  doing  their  volume 
in  lines  which  have  had  only  small 
price  increases,  increased  their  dollar 
volume  only  one  per  cent  for  the  year. 
But  they  too  had  a  noticeable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  markdow’ns  (2  percentage 
points)  and  the  result  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  1.4  percentage  points  in  their 
profits.  These  figures  come  from  34 
specialty  stores  in  the  over  SI  million 
class. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  store 
profits  were  decidedly  improved  over 
the  1949  showing;  yet,  except  for  last 
year’s  poor  figures,  they  are  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  1940.  Again  except¬ 
ing  1949,  department  store  gross  mar¬ 
gin  was  the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
1935.  and  cumulative  markon  the  low¬ 
est  since  1936.  (The  comparisons, 
based  on  MOR  reports  -for  the  earlier 
years,  are  not  perfect,  since  the  samples 
are  not  identical,  but  they  are  accur¬ 
ate  enough  to  show  the  trend.) 

The  Inventory  Situation.  Nevertheless, 
1950  profits  edged  up  to  the  level 
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which  a  retailer,  if  no  other  business 
man,  would  call  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  \ery  decidedly  imen- 
tory  profits,  and  as  a  result  stores 
entered  1951  extremely  vulnerable  to 
e\en  a  slight  letdown  in  (onsunier  de¬ 
mand.  The  department  stores  dosed 
the  year  with  inventories  20  pei  cent 
above  1949:  the  specialty  store  increase 
was  22  |x*r  cent.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  slump  in  sales  activity.  .\u  un- 
favorable  stock-sales  ratio,  if  pro¬ 
longed,  jiroduces  a  tangle  of  increased 
operating  costs;  the  attempt  to  (orrect 
it  involves  more  publicity  expense 
and,  tuost  crucial  of  all.  increased 
markdowns.  riiere  are  signs  that  this 
situation  is  developing  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  1951;  in  some  lines  which 
department  stores  carry,  their  ability 
to  finance  the  heavy  inventories  is  use¬ 
less  because  they  must  meet  the  price 
coinpetitioti  of  the  hard-pressed  small¬ 
er  outlets. 

Regardless  of  sales  curves,  expenses 
are  rising.  Raymond  F.  ('.opes,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Controllers’  (Con¬ 
gress,  points  out:  “The  expense  ratios 
shown  in  the  1950  survey  (slightly  re¬ 
duced  from  1949)  do  not  reflect  higher 
merchandise  costs  and  increases  in 
j)ayroll  and  other  operating  exjxnses 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
two  months.  .A  continuation  of  this 
trend  of  rising  costs  would  probably 
result  iti  less  favorable  operating 
ratios.  ...  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  full  effect  of  the  increased 
corporation  tax  rate,  which  became 
effective  July  1,  19.50,  is  not  disclosed 
in  these  net  gain  figures.  .A  larger 
share  of  each  profit  dollar  will  be  paid 
fuit  in  taxes  when  these  increased  cor¬ 
porate  tax  rates  are  applied  to  an 
etttire  fiscal  yeat.” 

LIFO  Urge  Grows.  With  rising  prices, 
stores  are  giving  more  intensive  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  LIFO  method  of  valu¬ 
ing  inventories.  Last  month  the  BLS 
price  indexes  for  January  1951  were 
released.  They  are  a  measure  ol  the 
price  inflation  which  has  occurred  in 
retail  inventories  since  January  19.50. 
The  index  change  for  the  total  store 
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was  9.3  per  tent:  for  the  homefurnish- 
ingsaiul  appliance  lines,  12.1  jier  cent; 
lor  soli  i^oods.  8.2  per  cent.  Women’s 
apparel  and  accessories  were  the  least 
affected. 

Coincident  with  the  release  of  the 
indexes,  the  C^ontrollers’  Congress 
published  Liko  — A  Review.  This 
pamphlet  brings  together  ail  the  facts 
which  will  help  a  store  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  adopting  LIFO  on  its  own 
inventory  and  taxes.  The  Controllers’ 
(xmgress  makes  no  predictions,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  future  of  merchandise 
prices  anil  tax  scheihdes,  and  stresses 
that  it  “does  not  necessarily  advise  or 
urge  the  adoption  of  LIFO  at  this 
time." 

The  Association 

IN  the  next  two  months,  four  major 
Association  group  conventions  will 
make  an  intensive  study  of  the  diverse 
and  abnormal  problems  facing  retail¬ 
ers  as  they  operate  uniler  emergency 
conditions. 

Credit.  The  credit  men  meet  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  April  17-19  at  the  Brown  Hotel. 
One  of  their  major  concerns  will  be 
ways  of  promoting  charge  accounts 
while  conforming  with  increased  re¬ 
quirements  of  expense  reduction. 
I'his  year’s  meeting  will  put  smaller 
store  credit  problems  high  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  list.  I'he  program  offers  a  sales 
promotion  problem  clinic,  another  on 
(ollections,  and  will  have  an  entire 
session  devoteil  to  customer  relations. 

Traffic.  Fraffic  executives  are  bracing 
themselves  for  a  series  of  transporta¬ 
tion  rate  increases,  and  their  annual 
Traffic  Conference  which  meets  in 
New  York’s  Hotel  Statler  May  7-10 
will  probe  the  rate  question  in  search 
of  possible  relief.  An  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  meeting  will  be  the 
report  of  the  Group’s  Transportation 
Connnittee  on  rate  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  will  include  a  discussion  of  un¬ 
favorable  decisions  on  rates  directly 
affecting  retailers.  Two  other  closely 


related  subjects  up  for  discussion  will 
be  mechani/ation  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  receiving  and  marking. 

Store  Management  and  Personnel. 

Manpower  and  wage  stabilization 
problems  will  get  major  attention  at 
the  Mid-Year  Conferenec  of  the  Store 
.Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
in  the  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
21-2-1.  Fechnical  personnel  sessions 
will  deal  with  recruitment,  training, 
supervision  and  employee  productivi¬ 
ty.  .\  special  luncheon  will  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman  to  discuss  overall 
defense  problems  as  they  affect  retail¬ 
ing. 

Controllers.  Wartime  controls,  sell- 
service  methods,  electronics  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  expense  savings  will  be  lead¬ 
ing  topics  as  the  Controllers’  Congress 
puts  on  its  annual  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  June  4-7  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson, 
(ieneral  Leslie  R.  Groves  of  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  will  handle  the  electronic 
discussion;  Lew  Hahn  speaks  on  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  and  Professor  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  .McNair  contributes  his  an¬ 
nual  review  and  economic  forecast. 

How  Stores  Will  Promote.  A  spot 
check  of  retail  sales  promotion  men 
by  Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  turned 
up  a  consensus  prediction  that  stores 
can  look  for  a  sales  increase  of  10  per 
lent  in  the  jjeriod  ahead,  but  that  vig¬ 
orous  promotion  methods  will  be 
needed  to  overcome  a  strong  show  of 
(onsumer  resistance.  In  light  of  this 
opinion,  .Abrahams  had  some  predic¬ 
tions  of  his  own:  that  stores  will  in- 
i  rease  their  investments  in  promotion¬ 
al  advertising  and  visual  merchandis¬ 
ing;  that  they  will  make  more  use  ol 
window  and  point-of-sale  displays  to 
promote  immediate  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  that  they  will  check  results  of 
these  displays  as  they  do  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  that  they  will 
make  better  use  of  signs  and  posters, 
and  seek  to  give  consumers  more  mer¬ 
chandise  information  in  all  of  their 
promotional  media. 

Furniture  Freight  Up  40%.  .A  40  per 

lent  increase  in  railroad  freight  charges 
on  less-carload  furniture  shipments 
was  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  April 
10.  It  affects  all  such  furniture  ship¬ 


ments  except  those  from  Southern  pro¬ 
ducers  to  stores  located  in  the  South 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
producers  west  of  the  .Mississippi  to 
stores  in  the  South  and  in  the  West. 
The  increase  is  in  addition  to  the  two 
to  four  per  cent  hike  of  April  4  on  all 
merchandise,  in  both  carload  and  less- 
carload  shipments.  (The  railroads  are 
now  petitioning  to  have  the  April  4 
increase  raised  to  15  per  cent.) 

Stores  will  have  to  absorb  the  in- 
i  reases  on  general  merchandise  ship¬ 
ments.  They  will  not  have  to  absorb 
the  increases  in  furniture  rates  if  they 
take  advantage  of  the  alternative  pric¬ 
ing  method  for  furniture  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  Supplemental  Regulation  2 
to  CPR  7. 

To  simplify  the  use  of  this  alterna¬ 
tive  pricing  method,  the  NRDGA 
Traffic  Group  last  month  secured  a 
ruling  from  the  OPS  permitting  stores 
to  allocate  freight  charges  to  individ- 
uaJ  items  on  the  basis  of  the  percent¬ 
age  which  the  total  freight  charge  on 
a  shipment  bears  to  the  total  invoice 
( ost.  T’he  method  was  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  NRDGA  Special  Bulletin  531, 
.March  30,  and  in  Traffic  Group  Bulle¬ 
tin  101,  April  4. 

Estimating  the  effects  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  rate  increase,  Leonaril  Mongeon, 
manager  of  the  'Traffic  Group,  said 
that  the  increased  spread  between  car¬ 
load  and  less-carload  rates  makes  it 
urgent  to  hnd  methods  of  buying  more 
in  carload  cjuantities.  Department  and 
furniture  stores  in  a  community  can 
(ombine  to  arrange  pooled  shipments 
from  major  furniture  producing 
points. 

Hat  &  Lamp  Express  Charges  Double. 

Unless  another  reprieve  comes  from 
the  Interstate  Gommerce  Commission, 
the  Traffic  Group’s  fight  to  prevent  a 
100  per  cent  increase  in  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  rates  on  millinery,  men’s  hats 
and  lamp  shades  will  end  unsuccess¬ 
fully  this  month.  Originally,  Express 
proposed  this  increase  to  take  effect 
.September  1948,  but  the  1.  C.  C.  sus¬ 
pended  the  rate  hike  after  protests  by 
NRDGA,  the  Millinery  Stabilization 
Commission,  The  Hat  Institute  and 
the  New  York  Lamp  and  Shade  .Manu¬ 
facturers  .Association.  A  long  series  of 
hearings  followed  at  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  supporters  presented 
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their  case.  Last  month,  with  only  three 
commissioners  from  the  II -man  body 
participating  in  the  decision,  the  I.C.C. 
decided  in  favor  of  Railway  Express, 
giving  them  the  full  increase  and  nam¬ 
ing  March  22  as  the  effective  date. 
NRDGA,  however,  has  secured  a  tem¬ 
porary  postponement  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  to  .April  20,  mean¬ 
while  filed  a  petition  to  get  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  case  by  the  full  I.C.C. 
board. 

Employee  Testing.  The  Personnel 
Group  is  out  with  a  timely  aid  to 
increased  employee  productivity,  its 
new  manual,  “Employee  Testing  in 
Retail  Stores,”  written  by  Patricia  Lee 
Jackson,  w’ho  formerly  was  in  charge 
of  testing  at  Macy’s,  New  York.  The 
book  includes  appraisals  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  limitations  of  retail  employee 
testing  and  outlines  various  methods 
of  instituting  such  programs.  Price  to 
NRDG.A  members,  S.H;  non-members, 
$5. 

Ad  Study.  A  special  committee  of  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division  has  lieen 
formed  to  study  atlvertising  practices 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  .Act.  The 
committee  has  li.  Lewis  Posen  of 
llochschild,  Kohn  and  Co.  as  its  chair¬ 
man  and  Llewellyn  Harries  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  Magazine  in  an  advisory  capai  i- 


ty.  Posen  headed  a  similar  group  in 
the  period  prior  to  World  War  II  and 
at  the  same  time  Harries  was  head  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Store  News 

Week  for  the  Irish.  No  place  on  earth 
this  side  of  Erin  has  quite  the  appeal 
for  the  Irish  as  the  crooked  narrow 
streets  in  the  shadow  of  Boston’s  com¬ 
mons.  riiere  they  have  prospered  and 
have  made  the  words  Boston  and  Irish 
synonymous.  Even  Polish  prize  fight¬ 
ers  have  found  it  profitable  to  atlopt 
names  like  Sharkey. 

Last  month,  Jordan  .Marsh,  biggest 
store  in  Boston,  and  No.  1  in  the 
whole  of  the  U.  S.,  put  a  heavy  brogue 
into  its  year-long  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  with  a  six  day  “Come  Back  to 
Erin  at  Jordan  .Marsh”  festival.  For 
the  week  in  which  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
fell  they  imported  everything  from  the 
Irish  .Minister  of  External  .Affairs  to 
some  water  from  the  River  Shannon. 

.Main  windows  featured  Irish  scenes 
and  landmarks  reproduced  by  artists 
and  craftsmen  recruited  from  Erin: 
backdrops  depicted  familiar  Irish 
scenes.  Inside,  Jordan’s  hail  huge 
blow-ups  of  papier  mache  shamrocks 
for  ilecorations  and  a  selection  of 
Irish  merchandise  on  ilisplay— lal)ric 


animals,  woolen  suits,  hand  emf)roid- 
ered  rayons  and  silk,  and  shamriKks 
flown  in.  There  were  also  lectures  and 
a  photographic  exhibition  in  Jordan’s 
Centennial  Hall;  Irish  pipers  paraded 
through  the  downtown  shopping  sec¬ 
tion;  in  the  evening  folk  dancing  was 
presented  by  the  Erin  Society. 

Biggest  civic  event  of  the  Irish  cele¬ 
bration  was  a  luncheon  of  prominent 
lay  and  religious  leaders.  .At  this 
luncheon  Richard  H.  Edwards,  Jr., 
Jordan’s  vice  president,  presented  spe¬ 
cial  Centennial  medals  to  Ireland’s 
.Minister  of  External  .Affairs,  the  .Am¬ 
bassador  from  Ireland,  the  Irish  Con¬ 
sul  in  Boston,  and  to  .Archbishop 
Cushing  of  Boston. 

Roses  Set  in  Diamonds.  Each  year  as 
Philadelphians  feel  the  first  pangs  of 
Spring,  John  Wanainaker  puts  on  its 
now-famed  Rose  Show.  I  bis  year  for 
the  seventh  time  more  than  20,0(K) 
roses  were  shown,  in  settings  made 
more  glamorous  by  the  addition  of 
precious  gems  anil  banil-l)lown  crystal 
made  especially  for  the  show.  The 
store  auditorium  which  boused  the 
two-ilay  display  was  laiil  out  to  make 
the  eyes  pop:  lO.bOO  roses  vasetl  and 
labeled  accoriling  to  variety  made 
up  one  ilisplay;  a  tower  of  roses  in 
;i  irystal  pyramiil  was  ringeil  Ijy  world 
{(](>}iti tilled  nil  page  .50) 
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In  Baltimore,  the  Hahn  Shoe  Co.  last  month  opened  its  nexvest  store,  completing  a  cycle  of  modernization  of  all  Hahn  stores  op¬ 
erating  in  the  W ashington-Baltimore  area.  This  is  a  two-story  structure  housing  a  ivomen’s,  children’s,  casual  and  tucessories  defuirt- 
ments.  Backless  windoivs  make  the  whole  smart  interior  visible  from  the  street. 
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So  far,  the  most  serious  effect  of  the  mobilization  on  stores  is  the 
loss  of  reservists  who  held  supervisory  jobs.  In  some  areas,  retail* 
ers  are  already  finding  a  generally  tight  labor  supply.  But,  short, 
of  total  mobilization,  their  competitive  position  in  the  labor 
market  is  better  than  it  was  in  1 940. 


r»v  (ieorge  Plain 

.Maiui^cr,  Store  Muiiageineni  and 
•  I’eisonnel  (iioups,  NRlMi.V 

ALONfi  with  j)ricin|a[  charts,  margin 
adjustments,  wage  restrictions, 
fonsmutitm  tontrols  and  supply  allo¬ 
cations,  Itow  are  letailers  doing  with 
respect  to  manpower  supply?  ^Vhat 
are  their  luture  prospects?  I’he  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  question  is  generally, 
“Not  loo  l)ad.”  The  answer  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  question  still  remains  uncertain 
and  is  apt  to  he  not  too  promising  for 
stores  in  many  industrial  areas,  large 
or  small. 

This  manpower  situation  is  a  difft- 
cult  thing  to  pin  down  and  chart.  The 
long  heralded  and  much  debated 
general  manpower  shortage  continues 
to  lurk  around  the  next  (orner.  T'he 
date  of  its  impact  seems  to  keep  evenly 
ahead  as  each  new  oHicial  warning  is 
issued.  Hack  last  fall  it  rvas  forecast 
that  the  effect  of  defense  orders  would 
1«  fully  experienced  by  Februarv.  The 
date  IS  now  estimated  as  May  or  [une. 
We  too  have  been  predicting  major 
shortages  so  regularly  since  early  last 
[all  that  it  is  a  little  embarrassing  to 
repeat  now  that  retailers  will  face  an 
increasing  and  progressively  light  la¬ 
bor  situation  in  the  months  ahead. 
But  we  do  just  that,  because  retailing 
will  again  be  drawn  upon  as  a  major 
source  ol  potential  defense  workers. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
critical  labor  shortages  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  more  rapidly  and  extensively. 
First,  industry  with  its  high  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  has  demonstiated  a  sur¬ 
prising  and  unanticipated  ability  to 
handle  both  defense  and  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  in  its  stride.  I'he  anticipated 
drastic  cutback  of  civilian  goods  has 
not  as  yet  developed  nor  have  defense 
contracts  been  piocessed  and  placed  in 
production  as  fully  or  as  rapidlv  as 
expec  ted.  .Seasonal  lavoffs  during  |an- 
tiary  ;nul  February  have  eased  the  iin- 
iiiediate  situation.  I'he  military  has 
Itecn  successful  in  building  up  the 
annecl  lorces  without  creating  serious 
nianjK)wer  bottlenecks.  'Fhe  rush  of 
anticipated  consumer  buying  which 
developed  so  fast  in  january  has  lev¬ 
elled  off,  thereby  easing  inflationary 
pressures.  Hut  some  of  these  factors, 
favorable  at  the  moment,  carry  a  de¬ 


layed  need  for  more  man|)ow’er.  Let’s 
look  at  some  specialized  areas. 

Armed  Forces 

(iood  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  military  objective  of 
.S,r)(K),000  men  in  the  armed  forces  by 
[uly.  We  now  have  2,‘M)0,000  men  in 
the  armed  service's— just  about  double 
what  we  had  at  the  Korean  outbreak. 
\'olunlary  enlistments  in  the  .\rmy 
during  January  and  F’ebruary,  which 
came  principally  from  students,  totaled 
about  1  (1,000— more  than  double  the 
number  expected.  Fhese  enlistments, 
together  with  those  drafted,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  present  military  training  facili¬ 
ties,  with  the  result  that  the  .April 
draft  cpiota  for  the  .Army  has  been 
cut  in  half,  from  80,000  to  10,000,  and 
the  May  cpiota  reduced  to  (10,000.  Vol¬ 
untary  enlistments  in  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Clorps  were 
comparably  heavy,  accounting  for  an 
additional  11(1,000  enlistees.  These 
enlistments,  representing  mostly  stu¬ 
dents,  have  eased  the  draft’s  effect  on 
business  but  since  they  were  a  part  of 
the  expected  military  pool  they  have 
merely  accelerated  rather  than  changed 
the  over  all  draft  objectives. 

A  more  important  drain  on  work 
forces  is  the  steady  calling  up  of  active 
reserve's,  bolb  ofheers  and  enlisted 
men.  Fbesc  men  are  exjierienced 
workers  and  are  frecpiently  in  super¬ 
visory  jobs.  Fhe  effect  of  the  draft  on 
retailing  lias  not  been  nearly  as  serious 
either  numerically  or  job-wise  as  the 
loss  of  key  management  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  reserve  forces.  T'he  .Army 
plans  to  c  all  up  some  5,51(1  officers  and 
enlisted  men  for  the  organized  reserve 
in  .\pril.  Further  calls  for  May 
through  .August  can  be  exjjected.  Fhe 
Army  will  also  take  some  10,000 
R.O.'F.L.  graduates  between  July  and 


.September.  Many  of  these  woidd  nor¬ 
mally  Ire  potential  executive  material 
for  retailing. 

Industrial  Manpower 

Industry  in  general  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  a  serious  shortage  of  labor  as  yet. 
(Certain  industries  have  been  hard  hit, 
such  as  the  metal  trades,  air  craft 
plants  and  ship  yards.  Principally  the 
shortage  has  been  in  highly  skilled 
workers  cutting  across  all  phases  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Engineers,  designers,  pattern 
makers,  etc.,  and  office  workers,  such 
as  secretaries,  typists,  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  are  in  demand.  Re¬ 
tailing  currently  is  losing  employees  to 
industrial  offices  and  the  trend  will 
increase. 

Some  .^8  areas  have  been  designated 
as  critical  areas,  but  only  eight  of 
these  had  reached  a  critically  tight 
situation  by  January.  However,  indus¬ 
trial  employers,  in  estimating  their 
future  enqjloyment  needs,  indicate  a 
substantial  enqiloyment  increase  in 
nine  out  of  every  ten  major  areas. 

In  spite  of  seasonal  layoffs,  employ¬ 
ment  in  February  was  58,‘M)0,()(M)— an 
all  time  high  for  that  month.  Unem¬ 
ployment  was  2,100,000  against  4,700,- 
000  a  vear  ago  and  against  some  eight 
to  ten  million  in  1940. 

Uonflictiug  government  estimates  of 
how  many  more  workers  we  will  need 
in  the  labor  force  keep  popping  up. 
■Some  say  we  will  need  five  million 
more  in  the  evetit  of  an  all-out  emer¬ 
gency.  Others  say  we  will  need  the 
same  number  under  our  present  par¬ 
tial  mobilization.  WOiatever  is  the  ex¬ 
act  number  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
.\dmiuistratiun  can  make  up  its  mind 
to  adhere  to  a  strong  and  consistent 
defense  program  whether  or  not  Kore¬ 
an  pressure  eases,  we  are  going  to  need 
a  great  many  new  people  in  the  lalror 
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market  fnim  a  noii-lahor  pool  which 
is  not  iieaily  as  plenliini  as  it  was  in 
1940. 

Women  in  the  Labor  Force 

Government  authorities  af^ain  have 
their  collective  eves  on  housewives  and 
other  women  who  are  not  normally  a 
part  of  the  labor  lone.  Fhey  are 
counting  on  attracting  many  siuh 
women  to  defense  industries.  But  here 
again  the  potential  l)ank  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  last  war.  In  that 
j)eriod  some  live  million  women  en- 
teretl  the  labor  market.  Manv  have 
remained  in  it.  In  1911,  at  the  height 
of  onr  all-out  .'utivities.  about  19  mil¬ 
lion  women  were  emjjloyed.  So»ne 
ISi/i  are  now  emi)loved.  (<)m|)rising 
about  .'?()  per  cent  of  onr  total  wot  king 
force.  Many  potential  women  woik- 
ers  are  mothers  of  war  babies  and  not 
readily  available  for  full  time  jobs. 
Neither  will  the  present  housing  lac  il- 
ities,  with  rent  deccintrols  and  high 
charges  for  new  housing  units,  eiucinr- 
age  women  to  move  into  manv  defense 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  just 
appointed  a  Women's  .Vdvisory  C'.om- 
mittee  oti  Defense  .Manpower  to  help 
implement  the  manpower  piogram  by 
attracting  and  elfectively  utili/.ing  as 
many  women  cvorkers  as  possible.  Ex- 
Congresswoman  Mary  E.  Norton,  an 
exceedingly  able  person,  has  been 
ttamed  Vice-Chairman.  I'he  Commit¬ 
tee  as  announced,  has  18  members.rep- 
resenting  such  organizatiotis  as  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs,  state  women’s  bureaus,  ra¬ 
cial  associations,  women’s  \()ter  leagues 
and  union  and  indicstrial  organi/a- 
tions.  The  distributive  and  service 
trades  are  not  represetucd  on  the  C^om- 
mittee,  judging  from  the  individual 
afhliations  of  committee  members.  Yet 
these  trades  are  ncjrmally  the  thiicl 
largest  source  of  employment  in  our 
national  economy.  And  the  recruiting 
of  women  for  defense  jobs  will  have  a 
particularly  serious  impact  on  them, 
for  they  have  a  very  high  predomi¬ 
nance  of  women  workers  to  begin 
with  and  in  a  defense  economy,  must 
rely  on  unemployed  hoitsewives  for 
re|)lacements. 

.\  new  headache  is  the  stepped  up 
recruiting  of  young  women  for  admin¬ 
istrative  jobs  by  industry  which  hereto¬ 
fore  confined  itself  largelv  to  the  selec¬ 


tion  of  men. 

lints  the  woman  powei  lectiiiting 
program  will  draw  most  heavily  on 
retailing’s  owti  pcM)!  of  present  and 
potential  woikers.  We  can  only  hope 
in  passitig  that  these  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  still  basically  cemsutners  and 
that  some  of  them  tnay  have  had 
some  exi)erience  in  or  a  practical 
ntidersianding  of  distribution  and  tbe 
pai  t  it  plavs  in  our  c  ivilian  economy. 

Regional  Manpower  Committees 

We  [)lace  more  conlidence  in  the 
possible  results  of  the  regional  and 
area  Gibor-ManagetneiU  Gommittees 
which  the  Departmetit  of  Labor  is  at- 
tetnpting  to  establish  and  oti  whic  It.  in 
c'ach  instance,  we  have  sncc(*eclc‘cl  in 
nominating  a  prominetit  retailet  as 
one  ol  ittclustrv’s  represetitatises. 

I  hc’  actual  c'stablishment  and  opcia 
tioti  of  tbc'sc'  Laboi -Matiagetnent  Gom 
mittcTS  of  nc-cc‘ssity  have  Iweti  held  in 
abexance  b\  the  admitiistiativc*  clis|>nte 
as  to  whether  Defetise  Mobili/c-i 
Gharles  E.  Wilson  or  Maitiice  ). 
'Eobin.  Sc-cretatv  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  will  have  the  full  rc‘s|)onsi- 
bilitv  lor  cletcM ininitig  atui  administer 
ing  war  man|>ower  polic  ies.  Whatc-vcM 
the-  outcome,  we  snbsctibc'  to  the*  prin 
c  iple  ol  regional  aticl  area  Labor-Man 
agetnent  Gommittc'es  bc-cause  onr  man¬ 
power  problems  arise  and  tnnst  be- 
solved  cbiellv  at  the  local  Ic'vel. 

Effect  on  Retailing 

So  far  the  effects  of  manpower  de¬ 
mands  on  retailing  have  been  highly 
localized.  In  most  cities  the  shortage 
of  reasonablv  good  applicants  has  not 
been  serioits.  Ehe  nutnber  of  employ¬ 
ees  called  up  for  service  has  not  been 
great.  Ehe  number  of  employees  leav¬ 
ing  for  defense  work  has  been  only 
a  trickle,  but  many  tnembers  report 
that  the  tt  ic  kle  is  growing  into  a  moic- 
discernible  stream.  In  other  areas, 
members  are  already  confronted  with 
a  very  tight  labor  supply.  In  still 
oiheis,  the  planned  opening  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  or  the  expansion  ol 
existing  ones  are  throwing  the  shadow 
of  labor  shortages  realisticallv  on  the 
scene.  Ehe  present  impact  has  been 
as  much  or  greater  in  smaller  commu¬ 
nities  than  in  many  of  the  larger  cities. 
Emplovee  resources  there  are  less  and 
terminations  have  a  greater  percentage 
impact. 


Stores  are  experiencing  the  usual 
shortage  ol  ollicc-  workers  .inci  clerical 
employees,  paiticularly  theese  with 
tvpitig  ability.  Em|)lccycrs  |M)ssessing 
s|)eciali/ecl  sellittg  skills  are  in  short 
supply  in  matiy  stores  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  classc-s  of  non-selling  emjelnvees,  ! 
following  the  pattern  of  the  last  war. 

Ehe  most  serious  eflect,  however,  is 
at  the  supervisor  level.  relatively 
high  percentage  of  rc'servists  among 
junior  and  second  line  supervisors, 
loss  of  exec  utivc's  attracted  to  (iovern- 
ment  bureaus  or  to  war  work  or  other 
businesses  and  the  thin  line  of  trained 
replacements  present  the  greatest  man¬ 
power  challenges  to  many  stores. 

Ehe  amoutu  of  potential  executive 
material  coming  out  of  high  scIuhcIs 
and  colleges  is  rc*durecl  by  the  draft. 
Apparetulv.  about  half  ol  the  emplov- 
c-rs  which  nonnallv  do  c-xte-nsive  inter 
\ic‘wing  on  collc'ge  campuses  plan  to 
diasticallv  reduce  or  cut  out  such  at 
livities  this  spiing.  Ehis  includes  an 
above  average  proportion  of  retailers. 
However,  other  emplovers.  particular 
Iv  large  industrial  concerns,  taking  a 
long  range  point  of  view,  have  in¬ 
creased  theii  campus  visits  attcl  the 
eptota  of  c aticlitlatc‘s  ihev  plati  to  take. 
Ellis  lattei  group  has  ifjeciccl  .mv 
poliev  of  clistriminating  against  indi¬ 
viduals  who  would  shoitlv  be  called 
into  service  because  of  the  probable 
sherrt  time  ihev  would  be  able  to  woik 
and  betanse  of  re-emplovmeiu  ic  spon 
sibilities. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
business  will  need  manv  ol  these 
bovs  as  thev  tome  out  ol  sei  vite  and 
those  linns  which  have  taken  them 
in  and -given  them  an  occupation  to 
return  to.  may  fare  better  in  the  later 
open  market  than  those  which  did  not. 
Eew  ern|>loyers,  including  letailers, 
were  great  Iv  handic  apped  bv  imdne 
Ol  burdensome  rt‘-emplovmeiU  de¬ 
mands  of  service  men  in  the  last  war. 
Ehey  are  not  apt  to  be  this  time.  It  is 
signilicant  that  the  number  ol  teen- 
agers  of  18  and  19  is  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  191(1  level,  (iovei  iiineni  au¬ 
thorities  estimate  that  the  1919  level 
will  not  be  reached  again  until  1958. 
Who  will  (ill  this  gap?  Gertainly  not 
the  present  crop  of  tc*en  agers  if  our 
defense  piogram  is  to  continue  lor  the 
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PROGRAM  FOR 
RETAILERS 


By  G.  L.  Ward 

Clhairmaii  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee,  NRDGA 

Gib  Ward,  who  heads  NRDGA's  public  relations  activity  this  year,  is  also  chair- 
man  of  its  sub-committee  on  price  control;  and  as  this  article  shows,  believes  that 
price  control  furnishes  the  retailer  with  his  largest  public  relations  problem. 
Ward  is  director  of  public  relations  for  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 


The  public  relations  of  retailing 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
conferences,  elcKjuent  speechmaking— 
and  comfortable  inaction.  The  reasons 
for  the  inaction  lie  with  retailers 
themselves,  and  they  may  be  good 
reasons.  It  is  possibly  true,  as  many  a 
store  owner  says,  that  to  run  a  good 
store  is  in  itself  all  there  is  to  good 
public  relations.  1  don’t  agree  with 
this  view,  but  1  know  it  provides  in¬ 
teresting  matter  hjr  debate  in  normal 
times. 

However,  the  times  are  far  from 
normal.  They  contain  a  serious  threat 
to  the  welfare— and  I  mean  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare— of  our  trade.  We  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  victims  of 
a  political  tug-of-war.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  you  cannot  count  on  a  good,  hon¬ 
est  job  of  storekeeping  to  speak  for 
itself. 

We  have  been  put  on  notice  that 
labor  groups  will  spend  large  sums  of 
propaganda  money  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  what  is  being  called  a 
phony  price  control.  The  fact  that  the 
administration  and  not  the  retailer  is 
the  real  target  for  this  attack  is  not 
going  to  help  us;  we  are  certain  to  be 
caught  in  the  line  of  fire. 

The  customer’s  point  of  contact 
with  merchandise  prices  is  the  retail 
counter.  When  she  hears  that  high 
prices  are  the  result  of  phony  price 
controls,  she  is  not  going  to  waste 
much  time  looking  around  to  see  who 
profits  by  the  situation.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  blame  the  store  that  sells  her 
the  goods. 

To  help  this  idea  along,  propaganda 
is  already  making  much  of  the  fact 


that  the  retail  price  regulation  is  a 
markup  control.  The  implication  is 
that  only  dollars  and  cents  controls  are 
real  controls.  .Vnother  propaganda 
line— to  which  the  OPS,  jjerhaps  un¬ 
wittingly,  has  contributed— is  to  |K)int 
with  horror  to  the  amount  of  the  retail 
markup,  now  that  it  is  spotlighted  by 
those  little  exercises  in  arithmetic 
which  accompany  some  of  the  price 
regulations.  Do  f  need  to  remind  you 
that  in  the  average  customer’s  mind 
the  distinction  between  retail  markup 
and  retail  profit  can  be  a  very  hazy 
one? 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  give 
up  debating  about  public  relations  for 
the  duration,  and  talk  in  terms  of  self- 
defense  instead. 

First,  at  the  very  minimum,  every 
man  owes  it  to  himself  to  protect  his 
reputation.  We  retailers  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  our  sense  of  obligation  to  our 
customers;  in  our  pleasant  relations 
with  manufacturers  and  with  govern¬ 
ment.  we  have  conducted  ourselves  as 
our  customers’  representatives.  There 
has  been  no  problem  about  it— honor 
and  common  sense  equally  have  dic¬ 
tated  this  course.  The  {leople  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  our  customers,  our  friends  and 
our  employers;  there  is  no  division 
between  their  interest  and  ours.  But 
in  times  like  these  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  can  easily  create  an  artificial  di¬ 
vision.  .\re  we  going  to  allow  other 
groups,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to 
make  loud  claims  that  they  represent 
our  customers  and  must  protect  our 
( ustomers  against  us? 

Second,  the  popidar  idea  that  we 
are  unhurt  by  the  present  price  con¬ 


trols  needs  to  be  scotched.  The  general 
freeze  under  which  we  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  lor  the  past  three  months  re- 
(piired  us  to  absorb  a  number  of  cost 
increases:  the  new  Ceiling  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  7  is  full  of  squeeze  provis¬ 
ions  and  forces  us  to  absorb  increases 
in  our  operating  ex|jenses;  and  in  the 
pricing  order  on  fl(K)r  coverings  we 
find  evidence  that  the  OPS  believes  we 
can  continue  in  ojjeration  even  with 
margins  cut  way  below  pre-Korean 
figures. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  the  “pain¬ 
less”  and  “phony”  price  controls  our 
customers  are  reading  about.  But  be¬ 
fore  our  customers  can  understand 
how  the  markup  controls  really  work, 
they  will  have  to  understand  what 
markups  are.  The  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  NRDGA  is  prepar¬ 
ing  an  educational  program  by  which 
we  hope  to  counteract  some  of  the 
damaging  propaganda  that  is  being 
circulated. 

Between  now  and  the  time  we  have 
this  material  ready  for  store  use,  there 
is  one  job  which  every  retailer  can  be 
doing  for  himself.  It  is  the  first  step 
and  an  essential  one— the  education  of 
your  own  employees.  Today,  across 
every  retail  counter  in  the  country, 
customers  are  expressing  a  very  low 
opinion  of  a  control  system  that 
doesn’t  put  price  tags  back  where  they 
were  last  year.  Do  the  people  who 
represent  you  to  the  customer  them¬ 
selves  understand  the  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  retail  markup  and  the  retail 
profit?  Every  store  owner  in  this 
country  should  make  it  his  business  to 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Th«  two>yMir  construction  of  tho  now  Solcowitz  Brothers  store  paced  on  inspired  puhMl^  I  Bqiel  sf 
program,  which  kept  community  interest  high  from  the  day  the  foundations  were  loid.  tih  '  fl** 
view  shows  the  impressive  entrances  to  the  alUmarble  building,  and  the  17-foet-high  pictsw  ^  deth 
windows  which  ofFord  an  open  view  clear  into  the  store.  im 


SAKOWITZ  BROTHERS  !  01 


A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  I  SU( 


Looking  toward  one  of  the  Main  Street  picture  windows  from  the  street  floor  Gift  Shop 
Specially  designed  circular  glass  display  tables  were  inspired  by  clusters  of  pink  and  bht 
hydrangeas.  A  soft,  restful  blue  it  used  on  the  walls  at  a  background  for  the  unused 
collection  of  crystal,  china,  pottery  and  bric-a-brac,  collected  from  the  world's  finest  crofln 
men.  This  shop  has  already  proven  to  be  a  most  popular  customer  meeting  spot. 


»  i 


pMUti  BlfMt  t^fHwar  in  on  dngant  Mtting  in  tii*  Coronal 
laid.  TWi  ^  '*  °  onoU*  intimota  orao,  showing  imporlad 

gh  piclwa  |  flm  dalhat,  lounging  costumas  and  clothas  for  octiva 
I  iadwding  fina  laothar  toalt  and  jackals. 


IS  OF  HOUSTON 

•NS  I  SUCCESS  STORY 


¥N  tlie  wealthy,  industrially  mighty 

metropolis  of  Houston  on  the  Gulf 
(>oa$t  of  Texas  success  stories  are  a 
dime  a  tlo/en.  They  are  written  in  a 
hold  hand  by  the  endless  line  of  oil 
ilerricks,  the  bustling  harbor,  the  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  steel  and  chemical 
works;  by  the  humnting  cotton  aiul 
cattle  markets. 

It’s  a  tough  league  the  retailer  finds 
himself  in  when  he  would  win  public 
attention  for  the  story  of  how  fast  he 
is  growing;  how  progressive  he  is; 
what  he  is  doing  to  improve  life 
in  Houston.  But  Simon  and  Tobias 
-Sakowitz  have  what  it  takes— good 
story  material  and  a  fine  touch  with 
public  relations. 

Two  years  ago  Sakowitz  Bros,  start- 
etl  to  build  a  new  .'$8  million,  five-story 
store,  and  laid  out  a  program  designed 
to  reap  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
lienefits  from  the  enterprise.  .Xs  a  news 
announcement,  the  store  plans  hardly 
ipialified  as  a  gilt-edge  novelty  for 
Houston,  since  Foley’s  had  put  its 
post-war  retail  showplace  into  opera¬ 
tion  a  bare  twelve  months  earlier. 

But  Sakowitz  saw  nothing  common¬ 
place  about  its  big  expansion  program. 
In  its  own  growth  it  saw  a  parallel 
with  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and 
that  was  the  story  Sakowitz  told— so 
skillfully,  and  with  so  fine  a  command 
of  public  relations  technicpie  that 
{ommunity  interest  was  caught  and 
firmly  held  throughout  the  long  peri- 
<k1  during  which  the  store  grew  from  a 
hole  in  the  ground  to  an  operating 
retail  establishment. 

The  first  announcement  of  Sakowitz 
expansion  plans  came  in  .August  of 
1949,  and  from  then  on  the  store  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  news  regularly  until 
they  cut  the  ribbon  on  opening  day, 
last  February  19. 

Poking  around  for  the  “interest” 
factor  in  its  news  stories,  Sakowitz 
went  beyond  the  standard  “good  prog¬ 
ress”  line.  For  example,  it  told  the 
press  and  the  public  ail  about  the  new 
type  of  foundation  that  was  lieing  used 
—faster,  safer  and  more  economical. 
This  not  only  made  good  copy  for  the 
newspajrers  but  later  in  the  year  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Engineers  Monthly  re¬ 
ported  the  new  method  for  its  readers. 

A  step  farther  along  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  the  store  came  up  with  another 
interesting  bit  of  information.  It  was 


bolting  and  welding  the  steel  frame 
of  the  building  together  rather  than 
riveting  it,  thus  doing  away  with 
noise  of  the  riveting  guns,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  building  greater  structural 
strength.  And  the  news  stories  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  structural 
strength  would  support  10  stories  in 
all,  while  present  plans  called  for  only 
five  floors.  'Fhus  did  Sakowitz  give 
warning  that  it  considered  this  expan¬ 
sion  only  a  step  to  even  greater  oj>era- 
tion. 

Turning  its  attention  to  another 
phase  of  its  public  relations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  store,  Sakowitz  in 
the  Spring  of  1950  mailed  a  question¬ 
naire  to  its  customers  to  get  help  in 
planning  the  interior  of  the  store.  It 
was  a  13  tpiestion  survey  asking  cus¬ 
tomers  their  preferences  as  to  linen  de¬ 
partments,  gift  departments,  travel  ser¬ 
vice,  beauty  shop,  children’s  depart¬ 
ments,  piece  goods,  gift  wrapping,  tea 
room  service  and  in  general  what  the 
customer  considered  constituted  “a 
beautiful  store.”  The  form  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  quickly  filled  out,  and 
drop|K‘d  into  the  mail  as  is,  postage 
prepaid. 

The  replies  from  this  questionnaire 
came  back  by  the  thousands,  with 
more  than  50  per  cent  replying.  The 
c  ustomers  wanted  and  got  larger  and 
more  elaborate  dining  facilities  than 
the  tea  room.  Their  replies  resulted 
in  a  fine  sky  top  restaurant  and  a  new 
plan  for  the  fifth  floor.  They  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  travel  bureau  service, 
and  plans  for  that  facility  went  into 
the  discartl.  The  majority  voted  for  a 
personal  shopper  service,  for  a  fine 
linen  and  gift  shop,  a  year-round 
men’s  gift  shop,  all  children’s  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  single  floor  and  small  spe¬ 
cialized  fashion  shows. 

Later  a  second  mailing  went  to 
50,000  charge  customers,  giving  them 
a  complete  report  on  the  services  and 
departments  which  would  appear  in 
the  finished  store. 

On  the  heels  of  this  survey,  the  store 
buckled  down  to  the  task  of  making 
the  store  come  alive  even  while  the 
finishing  touches  were  still  months 
away.  Playing  up  to  the  typical  Texan 
love  for  “the  biggest,”  Sakowitz  told 
the  world  that  the  new  store  would  be 
the  South’s  largest  "all-marble  store.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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EPARTMENT  store  shoe  operations  fall  into  two 
classes— those  that  make  and  hold  customers  for  the  store, 
and  those  that  drive  people  away.  No  store  can  afford 
the  latter  type,  for  a  great  deal  of  business  from  other 
departments  will  go  where  the  shoe  business  goes. 

Operating  figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  shoe  department.  Whether  the  shoe  operation  is 
owned  or  leased,  it  is  worth  management's  while  to  check 
from  time  to  time  on  the  job  that  is  being  done.  A 
department  that  turns  in  nice  figures  is  no  asset  if  it  turns 
away  nice  customers  in  the  process. 

There  are  a  few  common  faults  to  which  shoe  depart¬ 
ments  are  prone:  poor  fitting,  inadequate  size  assortments, 
poor  display,  weak  or  wrong-type  promotions.  These  can 
be  readily  spotted.  A  less  obvious  but  more  suicidal  fault 


from  the  department  store  viewpoint  is  that  of  ignoring 
all  but  certain  sections  of  a  store's  clientele. 

The  facts  and  recommendations  that  are  presented  here 
have  been  gathered  through  discussion  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  people  who  know  shoes,  or  department  stores, 
or  both.  Manufacturers  have  been  consulted,  individually 
and  through  their  associations.  Representatives  of  the 
leather  trade  have  had  their  say.  Buyers  have  been 
interviewed,  and  merchandise  men,  training  directors, 
promotion  and  display  directors  of  stores  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  Buying  ofRce  men,  management  consultants  and 
fashionists,  too,  made  their  contributions. 

The  recommendations  these  people  have  offered,  and 
the  yardsticks  they  have  suggested,  are  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical— but  definitely  for  the  attention  of  top  management. 


Owned  or  leased,  shoe  departments  mean  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  department  store.  When  shoe  customers  turn 
to  the  specialty  shop,  they  take  with  them  their  handbag, 
hosiery,  glove  and  jewelry  business.  Men  buy  socks,  shoe 
trees,  polish,  where  they  buy  shoes. 

To  do  their  best  job,  shoe  departments  need: 

1.  EXPERT  FITTING.  This  means  trained  fitters,  constant 
supervision,  and  adequate  size  assortments.  Size  ranges 
should  have  some  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  store's 
customers;  size-ups  should  be  taken  conscientiously. 

2.  FRESH,  DRAMATIC  PROMOTIONS.  Stereotyped  ads 
and  displays  do  little  for  the  shoe  department.  Women's 
shoe  departments  need  fashion  appeal,  wardrobe  appeal. 
Men's  departments  should  go  all  out  to  back  light  weight 
shoes  for  summer  and  should  feature  the  new  types  and 
colors  that  are  developing  for  general  wear. 
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3.  NO  MORE  ACCESSORIES-TYPE  PROMOTIONS.  Shoes 
are  apparel  items,  not  accessories.  Color  promotions  in 
women's  shoe  departments  are  a  vast  headache,  which 
leave  broken  sizes  and  exhausted  open-to-buy. 

4.  COMFORT  SHOES  FOR  WOMEN.  Many  women  dear 
to  the  heart  of  apparel  departments— career  girls,  home¬ 
makers,  club  women— use  shoes  with  comfort  features  for 
their  more  active  hours.  Department  stores  shun  feature 
shoes  because  of  low  turnover,  but  overlook  the  repeat 
business  and  good  profit  they  bring. 

5.  BETTER  SALES  TRAINING.  Because  the  department 
is  so  specialized,  many  stores  leave  all  training  to  the 
shoe  buyer.  Since  there  are  no  canned  courses,  the  job 
isn't  easy.  The  buyer  may  need  prodding,  or  he  may  need 
help,  but  he  can't  run  a  department  with  salesmen  who 
don't  know  fitting,  or  aren't  up  on  selling  points. 

.4pril,  1951 
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HERE  is  no  comfort,  health,  or 
wear  in  a  shoe  that  does  not  fit. 
Nor  is  there  repeat  business  for  the 
Store  that  sold  it. 

Obvious  as  these  statements  may 
lecm,  there  are  shoe  departments  that 
ignore  these  simple  facts.  Department 
Stores  in  general  do  not  distinguish 
themselves  for  the  job  they  do  in  fit¬ 
ting  shoes.  The  fault  is  not  entirely 
l^t  of  the  fitters;  the  department’s 
Merchandising  and  promotion  poli- 
bes  often  prevent  the  customer  from 
lading  the  right  size  or  last  in  stock. 

A  shoe  department  makes  or  breaks 
itself  on  the  question  of  fit.  It  can 
ride  along  on  the  traffic  brought  in 
by  other  departments,  sell  its  custom¬ 
ers  badly  fitting  shoes,  and  discourage 
them  from  coming  back.  Or  it  can  do 
a  superb  fitting  job,  and  bring  into 
the  store  a  corps  of  loyal  customers. 
Those  who  have  seen  it  happ>en  say 
th.it  a  strong  shoe  department  can  be 
the  making  of  a  store. 

Ihooingi  Customers  Away.  \  common 
error  among  shoe  departments  is  that 
diey  carry  too  limited  a  range  of  sizes. 
Hanv  of  them  charge  extra  for 
ttomen’s  shoes  longer  than  8,  and  ig- 
ttore  completely  any  women’s  feet 


longer  than  10  or  wider  than  li;  they 
carry  sandals  and  playshoes  in  two 
widths,  and  make  no  effort  to  fit  the 
very  narrow  or  very  wide  foot. 

.\  glance  at  the  size  charts  shown  on 
page  20  will  show  just  how  many  cus¬ 
tomers  are  being  turned  away  by  such 
departments.  The  women’s  size  chart, 
however,  doesn’t  tell  the  full  story,  for 
it  is  based  on  103  sizes,  whereas  manu¬ 
facturers  of  comfort  shoes  have  Ijeen 
known  to  run  as  many  as  166  sizes  in 
a  single  style  and  last. 

The  present  range  of  demand  in 
women’s  shoes  centers  around  sizes  6 
to  0,  but  the  woman  with  a  5i/i.-\  or 
a  lOi/^Ii  foot  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  she  wears  a  freak  size.  .She 
doesn’t,  and  there  are  plenty  of  shoe 
stores  and  shoe  departments  that  will 
fit  her— even  her  sister  with  an  11  EE 
foot.’too. 

Department  stores,  in  their  apparel 
departments,  cater  to  the  tall,  the 
short,  and  the  heavy,  as  well  as  to  the 
trim  figures.  A  check  of  the  shoe  sizes 
needed  by  a  dress  department’s  cus¬ 
tomers  would  probably  show'  that  a 
good  percentage  could  not  be  fitted 
in  the  shoe  department. 

(“The  want  slips  they  tear  up  w’ould 
show  them  they  don’t  carry  the  right 


sizes,’’  says  one  observer.  “The  models 
who  wear  their  dresses  in  the  fashion 
shows  can’t  find  their  sizes  in  the  shoe 
department,  and  end  up  by  wearing 
their  own  pumps  in  the  shows,  or  ruin¬ 
ing  their  feet.’’) 

■So  the  number  one  point  to  check 
in  any  shoe  department,  owned  or 
leased,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  sizes 
it  regularly  stocks  have  some  relation 
to  the  sizes  worn  by  the  store’s  cus- 


Fill-ln  Faults.  “Regularly  stocked,”  in 
relation  to  sizes,  of  course,  should 
mean  literally  that.  Many  a  depart¬ 
ment  intends  to  carry  a  certain  range 
of  sizes,  but  is  negligent  about  filling- 
in  on  individual  sizes.  Men’s  depart¬ 
ments.  as  well  as  women’s,  are  often 
weak  on  size-ups.  Buyers  use  their 
open-to-buy  for  special  promotions 
and  Christmas  slippers,  and  forget 
that  f>eople  buy  shoes,  and  want  them 
to  fit.  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

Fitting  Needs  Supervision.  There  is 
more  to  fitting,  of  course,  than  simply 
bringing  a  complete  stock  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  together.  If  the  customer  knew 
how  to  do  the  fitting,  all  our  shoe  de¬ 
partments  could  be  table  operations. 
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WOMEN'S  SHOE  SIZE  SCHEDULE 
(Bated  on  Sales  of  66,400  pairs  of  shoes) 

Tki«  fii*  chart,  rapredwcad  through  th«  courtucy  of  tho  Notioiial  Sho*  Manufactururt  AMociotion, 
it  botod  on  103  tiiM;  manufactuiort  maku  up  ta  1M  tixM  in  tom*  thoot.  Sho*  d*partm*ntt  usually 
run  53  tit*s.  Th*  WAC,  fitting  only  yeUMg  woman,  utot  64  to  73. 


WIDTHS 

SIZiS 

SIZES 

AAAAA 

— 

1.2% 

4 

— 

.1% 

3 

— 

13.4% 

AAAA 

— 

6.9% 

4Vi 

— 

.7% 

3Vi 

— 

11.6% 

AAA 

— 

13.2% 

5 

— 

2.2% 

9 

— 

9.2% 

AA 

— 

13.3% 

5Vi 

— 

4.7% 

9W 

— 

4.3% 

A 

— 

20.7% 

6 

— 

3.2% 

10 

— 

4.1% 

3 

— 

21.6% 

6Vi 

— 

11.5% 

lOVi 

— 

.7% 

C 

— 

13.1% 

7 

— 

13.5% 

11 

— 

.3% 

D 

— 

5.0% 

7Vi 

— 

144% 

Th*  host  25  tolling  tiiot  roprotonting  53.4%  of  th*  total  ar*  in  tis*  runt: 

AAA  7Vi  —  3Vi 
AA  6Vi  -  9 
A  6  -  9 

3  6  -  3Vi 

C  6Vi  -  7Vi 

Th*  host  50  tolling  tisot  roprotonting  36%  of  tho  total  or*  in  tin  runt: 

AAAA  7-9 
AAA  6Vi  -  10 
AA  6  -  10 

A  5Vi  -  10 
3  5  -  9Vi 

C  5Vi  -  9 


MEN'S  SHOE  SIZE  SCHEDULE 
(Nation-wide  survey— 10,000  pairs) 

Th*  following  tabulation,  which  it  shown  through  th*  courtoty  of  th*  Notional  Sho*  Monufoc- 
turort  Association,  roprotonts  a  notion-wid*  avorag*  of  tizot  and  widths.  In  difforont  ports  of  th* 
country  th*  *mphasis  on  difforont  widths  and  difforont  tizot  variot.  On  th*  Atlantic  Coatt,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  th*  northoatt,  thoot  mutt  b*  fittod  widor  and  thortor,  and  from  th*  Alloghaniet  wott 
and  touth,  longor  and  narrowor. 


instead  of  salons. 

.-Vccording  to  top  talent  in  the  shoe 
business,  there  is  just  one  way  to  get 
good  fitting  —  constant  supervision. 
The  shoe  store  owner  is  usually  on  the 
floor  himself,  to  keep  an  eye  on  fit; 
he  respects  the  salesman  who  has  the 
largest  number  of  see-you  customers 
and  is  suspicious  of  the  man  with  the 
big  book  and  the  small  following. 

In  the  department  store,  the  good 
buyer  is  equally  vigilant.  Says  one 
highly  successful  buyer,  who  has  func¬ 
tioned  in  Ixith  plushy  and  brass  band 
surroundings:  “Wlien  I’m  on  the  floor, 

I  keep  an  eye  on  the  fitting  job.  If  I 
see  a  customer  about  to  take  the  wrong 
last,  or  a  salesman  showing  the  wrong 
size,  1  step  in.  And  when  I’m  not  on 
the  floor,  my  assistant  is  out  there 
watching  the  fit.  And  if  he’s  busy,  he 
has  an  assistant  for  that  purjx>se.” 

A  misfitted  shoe  does  not  always  re¬ 
veal  itself  as  such  to  the  customer. 
busy  woman,  doing  as  much  walking 
in  the  course  of  a  day’s  shopping  as 
her  husband  does  when  he  plays  18 
holes  of  golf,  may  not  trace  her  fatigue 
to  badly  fitted  shoes,  against  which  her 
sheer  nylons  provide  no  cushioning, 
rhe  shoe  may  escape  blame  for  her 
tired  feeling,  but,  when  it  wears  out 
much  too  soon,  she  will  have  a  com¬ 
plaint.  W^ear,  as  well  as  comfort,  is 
directly  tied  to  fit.  One  expert,  who 
has  examined  countless  pairs  of  shoes 
that  wore  out  prematurely,  reports 
that  in  almost  every  case  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  shoe  did  not  fit  the 


Black  Calf  Lac*  Oxford 


5 

5V2 

6 

6V2 

7 

7Vi 

8 

8''2 

9 

9>/2 

10 

lO'z 

AA 

10 

6 

21 

17 

25 

24 

A 

9 

23 

30 

60 

79 

77 

76 

3 

3 

6 

13 

37 

92 

140 

164 

178 

180 

168 

C 

3 

4 

IS 

37 

114 

197 

276 

361 

384 

373 

326 

256 

D 

10 

11 

70 

157 

292 

336 

462 

546 

534 

535 

449 

315 

E 

5 

12 

30 

53 

93 

115 

124 

132 

107 

90 

63 

EE 

4 

16 

30 

31 

44 

44 

37 

32 

19 

13 

Total* 

13 

IM 

246 

507 

758 

1,027 

1,251 

1,332 

riii 

M66 

915 

TOTAL 

FOR 

11 

llVt 

12 

12V^ 

13 

14 

EACH  WIDTH 

AA 

22 

12 

21 

4 

5 

3 

AA 

170 

A 

71 

22 

39 

4 

10 

3 

A 

508 

3 

126 

52 

52 

3 

16 

5 

3 

1,235 

C 

206 

64 

93 

10 

22 

9 

C 

2,750 

D 

235 

53 

90 

5 

18 

D 

4,173 

E 

39 

5 

7 

E 

885 

EE 

9 

EE 

279 

Total* 

7M 

213 

iira 

26 

20 

10,000 

foot  that  wore  it. 

Good  shoe  fitters  are  not  a  dime  a 
dozen.  It  takes  time  and  experience 
to  train  a  man  or  woman,  for  a  shoe 
salesman  needs  to  know  enough  about 
foot  structure  to  measure  feet  correct¬ 
ly,  to  recognize  variations  from  stand¬ 
ard  foot  shapes,  and  to  know  which 
of  the  lasts  in  stock  are  right  for  each 
foot.  He  needs  to  know  enough  atxrut 
shoe  construction  to  make  a  wise 
recommendation  and  tell  the  custom¬ 
er  what  service  and  comfort  to  expect. 
.\nd,  in  addition  to  knowing  shoes  and 
feet,  he  should  know  enough  about 
fashion  to  know  what  can  Ik*  worn 
with  what. 

How  to  Train.  There  are  no  packaged 
courses  for  shoe  salesmen  that  will  con¬ 
vert  a  trainee  to  a  fitter  in  five  easy 
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lessons.  The  most  common  training 
methoil  is  to  work  alongside  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man— the  shcx?  store  owner 
or  department  store  buyer.  'Fhere  is 
need  lor  group  training  too.  however, 
and  in  this  the  department  store  can 
get  help  from  various  sources. 

The  ('alf  Tanners  .Association,  the 


tT'HE  problem  of  securing  good  fit, 
*  through  adequate  size  assortments, 
trained  fitters,  and  sound  siqjervision, 
is  common  to  all  shoe  departments— 
men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s. 

Women’s  departments,  however, 
have  an  additional  problem  of  their 
own,  tied  to  the  department  store 
habit  of  promoting  shoes  as  accessor¬ 
ies,  rather  than  as  items  of  apparel.  \ 
particular  hazard  is  the  sjx;cial  color 
promotion,  which  seeks  to  present 
shoes,  bags,  millinery,  gloves,  scarfs, 
and  whatever,  in  a  new  color  that  the 
store  will  sjjonsor  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
soon  forget. 

How  to  Waste  a  Budget.  .Mthough 
this  brand  of  color  promotion  may 
lend  itself  admirably  to  departments 
whose  merchandise  is  made  of  textiles, 
and  does  not  involve  complicated  fit 
tings,  it  is  a  headache  in  the  shoe  field. 
S|)ecial  colors  in  shoes,  for  one  thing, 
cannot  be  made  up  with  the  s|)eed  ot 
light;  two  months  is  usually  necessary  . 
•Moreover,  a  sjaecial  color  promotion 
doesn’t  last  long  enough  for  the  buyer 
to  order  more  than  a  token  assortment 
of  |)erhaps  48  sizes,  a  few  pairs  of  each 
size.  Soon  the  size  range  is  broken, 
and  the  department  is  left  with  the 
problem  of  unloading  cxlds  and  ends. 
Fill-ins  are  practically  impossible  on 
a  special  color,  short  term  promotion. 

Common  practice  is  to  give  PM’s  to 
the  sales  staff  for  moving  broken  as- 
wtments,  since  this  means  less  of  a 
loss  than  taking  a  markdown  or  seek¬ 


.Allied  Kid  C>ompany,  and  makers  of 
sole  leather  have  collaborated  in  the 
jrast  to  help  train  groups  of  salesmen 
in  a  single  city.  Manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  have  salesmen  calling  on 
the  trade  who  can  explain  c|uality, 
fitting,  and  fashion  points  of  individu¬ 
al  lines.  The  National  AsscKiation  of 
•ShcK’  Manufacturers  has  pamphlets  on 
shoe  terminology,  design,  and  con¬ 
struction.  Makers  of  shoe  machinery 
have  hel|x.‘d.  The  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  I'raining  has  a  small  pam¬ 


phlet  on  shoes,  and  there  is  a  teacher’s 
manual,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
available  from  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  riiis  is  the  pamphlet,  “Fit¬ 
ting  and  Selling  Shoes,’’  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  the  National  Shm- 
Retailers  .Association  coo|Jcrated. 
'Fhere  is  help  to  be  had,  but  it  does 
not  come  knocking  at  the  door.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  store  must  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  as.sembling  it  and  whipping 
it  into  a  course. 


Approach  to  tho  womon't  the#  doportmant,  Slom't,  Now  Yerh.  Haiigiii9  sholva*  provido 
wolMightod  display  tpoco  for  foaturod  stylos,  but  do  not  block  tho  customor's  viow  of  tho 
doportmont  itself  or  of  its  wall  display  in  tho  background. 


ing  a  wholesale  Ituyer.  Fhe  hitch  to 
the  PM,  however,  is  what  it  does  to  the 
fitting  and  selling  in  the  departntent. 
Fhere  are  Ituyers  who  say  they  would 
rather  burn  shttes  than  put  P.M’s  on 
them  and  see  salesmen  pushing  the 
wrong  last  or  size  on  the  customer. 
On  the  books,  the  PAf  looks  good— but 
the  books  don’t  show  what  hapjx;ns 
when  the  customer’s  feet  hurt  and  she 
tloesn’t  come  back. 

Sales  Loss  Multiplies.  Fhe  customer 
who  doesn’t  come  back  to  the  women’s 
shexr  department,  it  should  be  remen!- 


I  ered,  is  likely  to  walk  into  a  sitoe  shop 
for  her  next  pair.  .And  before  she 
walks  out  of  that  shop,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  bought  hosiery,  a  handbag, 
or  even  gloves,  jewelry,  or  a  compact. 
Fhe  shoe  store’s  salesmen  will  bring 
her  a  matching  bag  as  she  sits  admir¬ 
ing  her  fcKJt  in  the  new  shoe  and  will 
walk  her  over  to  the  hosiery  counter 
lie  fore  he  hands  her  her  package. 

Shoe  people  say  that  the  customer 
should  be  encouraged  to  buy  her  shoes 
as  she  buys  her  ready-to-w’ear;  they’d 
like  to  see  department  stores  consider 
shoes  as  apparel,  and  confine  their  ac- 
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when  a  shoe  ad  it  good,  it  it  very,  very  good.  Here 
ore  three  that  hove  vigor  and  imagination,  and  that 
ovoid  the  hackneyed  in  both  copy  and  layout.  At  the 
left,  Hecht't,  Wothington,  utet  a  dramatic  winged  lay¬ 
out  to  tie  in  with  itt  copy  theme.  At  the  right,  Soke- 
Fifth  Avenue't  tketched  thoet  appear  to  walk  right  out 
of  the  photogroph.  At  the  far  right,  Stern'f,  New  York, 
hits  hard  on  the  single  theme  of  selecting  o  pair  of 
patents  to  go  with  one's  new  straw. 


cessory  promotions  to  items  that  ilo 
not  involve  comfort  and  health. 

The  budget  that  is  wasted  on  at¬ 
tempts  to  coordinate  with  accessories 
promotions  can  be  better  used,  say 
shoe  men,  in  carrying  more  sizes,  more 
ty|>es,  more  heel  heights.  Some  manu- 
lacturers  advertise  as  many  as  five 
moderate  heel  heights  in  a  daytime 
shoe  (to  cater  to  the  current  tendency 
toward  lower  daytime  heels)  but  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  just  two  low-heel  heights— 2 
and  Hats. 

What  Women  Want  Most.  .Vnother 
bet  that  the  department  store  tends  to 
overlcKjk  is  the  comfort  shoe.  This  is 


not  a  corrective  shoe,  but  a  “feature” 
shoe,  intended  to  give  sufficient  sup¬ 
port  to  busy  feet.  The  woman  whc) 
wears  thesg  shoes  is  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer— the  hottsewife, 
the  shopix-r,  the  career  girl,  the  college 
girl.  It’s  a  rare  woman  who  doesn’t 
have  at  least  one  “good,  comfortable 
shoe”  for  activities  that  make  heavy 
demands  on  her  arches. 

Department  stores  tend  to.  ignore 
this  part  of  the  shoe  wardrobe.  Pres¬ 
sure  for  turnover  holds  back  the  de¬ 
partment,  since  comfort  shoes  do  not 
sell  with  the  speed  of  style  shoes.  But 
^  they  bring  a  good  profit  and  repeat 
sales,  and  they  are  part  of  the  service 
a  shoe  customer  exj>et  ts.  Usually  they 


are  nationally  advertised,  and  their 
brand  names  are  well  known. 

For  those  who  think  women  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  looks  of  their 
shoes,  a  few  talks  with  women  shop- 
jjers  woukl  be  educational.  Surveys 
will  show  that  they  are  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  need  for  comfort.  \  sur¬ 
vey  matle  among  its  reailers  by  one 
consumer  magazine  revealed  that 
women  rank  comfort  above  anything 
else  in  street  and  play  shoes,  and  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  looks  in  tlress  and  evening 
shoes,  .\nother  magazine,  also  survey¬ 
ing  its  women  readers,  found  their  ma¬ 
jor  complaint  against  shoes  was  |KX)I 
fit;  second  was  failtire  to  wear  well— 
often  another  way  of  saying  the  fit  was 
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Thr««  way*  to  •inpha«iz«  fashion  in  thon*  without  falling  bock  on  o 
color  promotion:  At  tho  loft,  Hoorn'*  u***  o  r*ady*to>w*ar  window 
to  givo  ihoo*  o  plug.  Each  modal  woor*  o  difforont  stylo  shoo,  and 
additional  shoos  oro  in  tho  lofthond  bird  cogo.  At  tho  right,  Mocy's 
soots  a  suitod  figuro  atop  o  display  of  suit  shoos.  In  tho  contor,  Bonwit 
Tollor,  Now  York,  lots  wiro  figuros  roprosont  ladios  solocting  shoos 
for  thoir  now  spring  outfits.  Tho  shoos  stand  on  a  gloss  countor  that 
rosts  on  tho  lops  of  tho  wiro  ladios. 


bad..  Still  another  reflection  of  interest  efforts  can  ho|x;  to  pay  off.  industry  sought  to  solve  the  models' 

in  comfort  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  Department  store  |jeople  give  a  good  shoe  problem  by  maintaining  a  sort  of 

for  casual  shoes,  like  the  tlemand  for  report  of  the  shoe  buyer’s  ability,  ex-  lending  library  of  smart  shoes,  but  var- 

casual  clothes,  is  on  the  increase.  cept  with  respect  to  good  promotions.  iations  in  the  foot  sizes  of  the  models 

When  .America  looks  for  comfort  in  Many  stores  admit  that  the  depart-  were  even  greater  than  had  been  an- 

every  phase  of  living,  comfort  under-  ment  is  under-advertised,  and  would  ticipated,  and  the  girls  had  to  go  back 

foot  merits  consideration,  too.  like  to  see  it  given  more  play  in  ads  to  using  their  own  footwear  in  apparel 

and  windows.  They  woidd  like,  too,  to  shows.  (Children’s  shows  are  worse; 

Promotion's  Place.  .All  these  suggest-  see  its  promotional  efforts  coordinated  by  the  time  everything  is  arranged, 

ions  about  size  ranges  and  comfort  with  ready-to-wear  aiul  accessories  so  half  the  kids  have  outgrown  the  shoes 

shoes  are  not  offered  with  the  idea  in  that  each  gets  the  benefit  of  the  other’s  they  were  to  wear  in  the  show.) 

mind  that  the  shoe  department  should  promotional  impact  in  timing,  and  in  Since  the  shoe  department  can  rare- 
concentrate  on  staples  and  forget  fash-  the  fashion  themes  they  stress.  ly  count  on  a  strong  promotional  assist 

ion  and  promotion.  The  shoe  depart-  Shoe  men  tear  their  hair  over  ap-  from  other  departments,  its  problem 
ment  can  use  plenty  of  promotion,  parel  ads  that  cut  the  figure  off  at  the  becomes  one  of  finding  attractive  ways 
more  than  most  stores  now  give  it,  but  knee,  and  over  fashion  shows  and  ap-  to  present  its  own  merchandise.  Shoe 

the  department  store  must  be  able  to  parel  windows  in  which  the  mcxlels  windows  tend  to  be  assortment  dis- 

fit  the  customer  before  its  promotional  wear  only  pumps.  .At  one  time,  the  plays,  with  nothing  to  tie  them  to  ap- 


I 
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parel  fashions.  (Notable  exception:  A 
recent  series  done  by  Bloomingdale’s, 
in  which  each  shoe  window  featured  a 
model  dressed  for  dinner,  sports,  coun¬ 
try,  etc.,  and  showed  the  shoe  assort¬ 
ment  for  the  particular  occasion.) 

.\ds,  too,  are  inclined  to  be  stereo¬ 
typed.  There  was  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  not  long  ago,  when  the  Kew 
York  Times  carried  three  practically 
identical  shoe  ads.  Each  was  insert¬ 
ed  by  a  different  department  store, 
and  each  featured  by  a  different  make 
of  shoe,  but  the  layouts  and  copy  were 
all  alike.  All  had  diagrammatic 
sketches  of  several  styles;  no  effort  was 
made  to  help  the  customer  visualize 
the  shoe  on  her  foot,  and  there  was 
precious  little  sell  in  the  copy.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  present  shoes  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  say:  “This  is  our  assortment; 
take  it  or  leave  it.”  It’s  been  done— 
aiMl  not  always  by  the  largest  stores. 


Push  from  Monufocturors.  Sometimes 
the  manufacturer  is  the  one  to  inspire 
shoe  promotions  that  pull.  One  such 
manufacturer,  instead  of  giving  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  allowances,  uses  his 
funds  and  talent  to  feed  his  accounts 
ideas  and  inspiration  in  a  steady 
stream.  Results  have  been  spectacular. 
Stores  get  from  this  finn  letters,  bulle¬ 
tins,  fashion  forecasts,  advertising  lay¬ 
outs,  copy  slants,  mats  and  glossy 
prints,  the  reason-why  story  of  the 
company’s  national  advertising  as  well 
as  previews  of  the  ads  themselves. 
Selling  pmints  of  individual  numbers 
are  constantly  summarized,  and  there 
are  frequent  reminders  that  the  factory 
carries  stcKk  of  strong  numljers.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  store  ads  that  have  pulled  are 
distributed  promptly;  so  are  success 
stories  of  others  handling  the  line.  The 
firm’s  growth  curve  has  been  straight 
up;  so  have  the  sales  of  its  accounts. 

Department  store  people— merchan¬ 
dising,  training,  and  promotion  execu¬ 
tives— say  they  do  not  get  enough  of 
this  sort  of  thing  from  other  manufac¬ 


turers.  They  ask  for  glossy  prints  of 
shoes,  portfolios  of  selling  points  ol  in¬ 
dividual  models;  a  manual  on  the  line 
itself;  mats  with  “sell’’;  stories  of  uliat 
other  stores  have  done  with  the  line; 
display  helps.  .Although  manuiactur- 
ers  hesitate  to  offer  suggestions  to  big- 
store  promotion  men,  one  of  the  (oun- 
try’s  best  wishes  that  shoe  firms  would 
“enthuse  us  about  their  promotions; 
needle  us  into  tying  up  with  their 
plans.”  .And  again,  one  of  the  top  dis¬ 
play  directors  is  among  those  who  ask 
for  itleas  for  interior  display. 

Among  the  suggestions  offered  bv 
manufacttirers  are  that  retail  promo¬ 
tions  should  have  a  definite  reason  be- 
itintl  them,  and  should  nut  be  done 
out  of  habit  alone.  They  would  like  to 
see  more  of  the  new  featured  in  adver¬ 
tising  ami  display,  and  less  promi¬ 
nence  tor  clearance  items;  they  woiilil 
like  stores  to  sliow  shoes  on  dummy 
feet,  not  empty;  they  remind  stores 
tliat  people  wear  shoes  every  month  of 
the  year,  ami  that  there  is  no  ilcad 
month  for  a  smart  shoe  merthaiu. 


'I^HE  department  store  does  not 
-*■  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  men’s 
shoe  business.  In  some  stores,  there  is 
no  men’s  shoe  department;  in  others, 
it  is  reported  weak  in  making  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  weak  in  emphasizing  seasonali¬ 
ty,  and  often  weak  in  coordinating 
with  the  rest  of  the  store. 

Where  the  men’s  shoe  department 
exists,  it  represents  about  one  half  of 
one  {>er  cent  of  the  store’s  total  sales, 
and  its  operating  figures,  except  for 
turnover,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  store.  Its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  figure  is  low— only 
1.9  per  cent  of  sales.  Manufacturers 
in  the  field  cooperate  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  however,  and  spend  $2.5  to  $3 
million  a  year  on  consumer  magazine 
advertising  besides. 

More  aggressive  promotion,  plus  a 
location  convenient  for  the  male 
shopper,  may  be  the  way  to  wean  men 
away  from  their  present  haunts,  the 
shoe  store  and  the  men’s  shop,  and 
bring  them  into  the  department  store. 
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Mocy'i  (•ts  iIm  fewn  knew  that  e  men  can  find  hi*  tiie  in  stock  at  all  times.  Note  the  promi- 
nance  given  to  the  range  of  sizes,  lower  right  comer. 


Men  are  loyal  customers,  and  once 
their  business  has  been  secured,  they 
can  be  counted  on  to  return  to  the 
store  again  and  again. 

Men’s  shoes  are  not  as  difficult  to  fit 
as  women’s.  The  male  customer,  how¬ 


ever,  is  not  inclined  to  educate  himself 
about  fashion,  and  he  buys  fewer  shoes 
|jcr  year  than  women  do.  .A  man  >s 
likely  to  ask  for  the  same  shoe  he 
bought  last  time  but,  merchants  find, 
once  he  has  been  given  his  old,  fa- 
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Huve  you  rood  this  provoco- 
tivo  roport  in  tho  January  1951 
issuo  of  STORES? 


62  stores  operating  their  own  women’s  budget-fashion  shoe  depts. 

with  the  Saksplan  have  averaged  these 
11 ‘Til I-  nroiYld  for  the  past  six  months 


^  I  embarrassed  to  cite  the  flgureA 

Ur CIB  ~  ~  yThe  gain  is  in  the  hundreds  of  percent.  J 

This  is  the  only  pre-planned  merchandising  program  that  offers  a 
nationally  advertised  brand;  maintains  a  saleable  inventory;  pro¬ 
vides  for  markdowns;  and  guarantees  you  a  maintained  markup! 
Write  us  with  a  date  to  see  us  at  your  store. 


inrCo  47  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y 


W«  not  Mk  yow 
to  occopt  owr  un- 
sopportod  stato- 
mofit.  Writo  to  Hio 
•toro  noorott  yow, 
among  tho  Saks¬ 
plan  occounts  llstod 
horo  and  got  tho 
facts. 


14901  Frocks,  Atiiloo4 
Frook  4  $o49r,  Fittshorfk 
tkh’s,  loc.,  Atlonlo 
A.  Foisky  Co..  Ahron 


Idool  Frocks  (St.  Cloir).  Ctotro(oii4  ft.  Cortc  Co.,  Jowoko 
Idool  Frocks,  Coshocloo  Glossor  ftros..  Jokostooo 

it.  A  Foook's  Dopt.  Storo,  Cooocil  ftluRs  Tho  iooos  StWo  Co.,  Konios  City 

4.  ft  John  Shtllilo  Co.,  Cincinoot*  Tho  Jonos  Storo,  T roost,  K.  C 

iltmorc  ErnosI  Korn  Co.,  Dotroit  Kouf ion  Strops  Co.,  looisirillo 

idfopert  Titcho-Coottinoor  Co..  DoPos  Kin*  Ctothiot  Co.,  lonsint 

rminphom  too  ScKoor  Co.,  Evonsvillo  Unttod  Dopt.  Storos.  Dorhoai 

ovoioi^  tovy  ftros.,  Elixohoth  Tho  ftoston  Storo.  Mihooukoo 

»io  Horpolshoimor  Co.,  Cron4  Ropidt  ft.  lowonslotn  4  ftros.  Co..  Momp 

onco  Wurtburf,  Crond  ftoptds  fowors  Dry  Goods  Co.,  MinnoopoJ 

todolpKio  iorto  t,  Houston  t.  ftooborfor  4  Co..  Mourork  Shoo  C 

irson  Wiso,  Smith  4  Co.,  Hortford  1.  ftomhorpor  4  Co..  Mpnork  Cosuo 

Worcostof  Jonos  Fosor  4  Son,  Honlintdon  htoison  Honcho,  Now  Orloons 

spton  ftrown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hortford  Soks  34th  Stroot,  Now  York  City 

istown  1.  S.  Ayros.  Indtonopoiis  Jomos  McOoory  4  Co.«  Now  Yorl 

lit  ftros..  Fhtlodolphto 


McCur^  4  Co..  Rochostor 
Stii,  ftoor  4  Follor,  St.  loots 
Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Solt  loko  City 
Ooy  ftros.,  Syrocoso 
Tho  Hocht  Co.,  Sllvor  Sprints 
Emporium.  Inc.,  St.  Fool 
iioo  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Tolodo 


miliar  style,  he  is  open  to  suggestion 
about  new  types,  styles,  and  colors. 
His  shoe  wardrobe  is  seldom  sufficient¬ 
ly  varied  to  take  care  of  all  his  activi¬ 
ties. 

StyU  Education.  To  interest  men  in 
new  typ)es  of  shoes,  the  National  Shoe 
Institute  (jointly  s{>onsored  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers)  has  undertaken 
to  educate  both  consumer  and  retailer. 
Through  press  and  radio  publicity, 
the  Institute  publicizes  new  types  of 
shoes  —  ventilated  mesh  and  woven 
shoes,  finger-gore  slip-ons,  brushed 
leathers,  two-tone  effects,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  it  provides  the  retailer  with 
plan  books,  slogans,  calendars,  and 
other  aids  toward  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  effort. 

With  a  record  of  two  successful  sum¬ 
mers  behind  it,  the  Institute  is  now 
launching  its  third  summer  seasonality 
campaign,  designed  to  draw'  attention 
to  cool,  lightweight  shoes.  Last  year’s 
slogan,  “Take  the  overcoat  off  your 
feet,”  will  be  used  again,  and  a  new 
one  will  be  added:  “Wear  Tropi-cools 


this  summer.”  (The  “Tropi-cools”  in 
that  line  is  a  contribution  of  the  May 
Department  Stores,  who  permit  the 
use  of  the  term  in  ads  and  displays, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  used  as  a  brand 
name.)  Each  community  selects  its 
own  oijening  date  for  the  campaign. 

New  developments  in  men’s  shoe 
styles,  plus  the  new  ideas  in  promoting 
them,  have  made  men’s  footwear  more 
interesting  to  handle.  And  the  new 
styles  are  taking  hold.  A  survey  recent¬ 
ly  completed  among  merchants  by 
True,  the  man’s  magazine,  reports 
gains  in  slip-ons,  meshes,  and  in  casual 
styles  and  lighter  colors  generally. 

Brand  names  are  important  in  men’s 
shoes.  It  is  estimated  that  83  per  cent 
of  the  business  is  done  in  advertised 
brands,  and  that  private  brands  ac¬ 
count  for  only  a  small  jjercentage  of 
the  total. 

Sales  Potential.  For  those  stores  who 
may  be  considering  a  new  men’s  shoe 
department,  or  who  plan  to  review 
their  present  accomplishments. in  the 
light  of  the  department’s  potential, 
some  figures  worked  out  by  Esquire 
will  have  special  interest. 

Esquire  estimates  that,  for  every 
1,000  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  population,  there  are  53  men  w’ho 
pay  $15  or  more  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 


Applying  these  figures  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  store’s  trading  area  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  men  with  charge-account  incomes 
in  the  vicinity. 

Another  way  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  men’s  shoe  business  is  in  terms 
of  each  new  customer’s  life  expectancy. 
Esquire  figured  that  one  out,  too,  on 
the  conservative  basis  of  1.3  pairs  of 
shoes  per  man  per  year.  At  that  rate, 
a  man  of  college  age  has  59  shoe  pur¬ 
chases  ahead  of  him  in  his  life  time: 
a  man  in  the  35-to-44  age  bracket  has 
38  pairs  of  shoes  still  to  buy.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  per  capita  purchases 
and  do  not  reflect  the  more  lil)eral 
buying  habits  of  the  style-conscious 
man;  Esquire’s  own  readers  buy  2.9 
pairs  a  year,  or  more  than  twice  the 
average. 

The  men’s  shoe  business  is  worth 
looking  into.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
production  of  men’s  leather  shoes, 
other  than  work  shoes,  has  averaged 
better  than  75  million  pairs  annually, 
at  an  average  retail  of  nearly  $10  a 
pair.  If  slipp>ers,  athletic  shoes,  and 
boys’  shoes  are  added,  the  market 
offered  becomes  even  larger.  A  big 
slice  of  this  market  can  go  to  the  men’s 
shoe  department,  if  that  department 
will  make  a  real  effort  to  go  out 
after  it. 


I.  K  .\  S  K  II  D  K  P  A  R  T  >1  K  \  T  O  II  O  W  A  K  D  ? 


j^^ANY  a  department  store,  con- 
fronted  with  an  unsuccessful  shoe 
o|)eration,  turns  it  over  to  a  lessee,  and 
is  surprised  to  see  how  promptly  the 
department  perks  up.  In  some  of  the 
country’s  finest  fashion  stores,  and  in 
many  volume  departments,  the  skilled 
hand  of  a  lessee  is  responsible  for  a 
profitable,  smoothly  running  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  general  attitude  among  stores 
seems  to  be  that  one  must  have  a  shoe 
department;  if  its  problems  can’t  be 
licked  by  the  store,  then  it  is  time  to 
call  in  a  lessee.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
that  thinking  is  sound.  The  argument 
falls  down  (1)  when  the  department’s 
problems  can  be  solved  without  out¬ 
side  talent,  and  (2)  when  the  lessee 
does  not  fit  his  operation  to  the  needs 
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of  the  store’s  customers. 

Many  a  shoe  buyer  tries  hard  to 
build  up  his  department,  only  to  find 
himself  against  a  stone  wall  when  it  is 
necessary  to  get  certain  concessions 
from  top  management.  After  he  gives 
up  the  struggle,  a  lessee  takes  over,  and 
gets  everything  the  buyer  failed  to  get. 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  the  buyer 
finds  himself  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  because  he  lacks  the  lessee’s 
experience  in  presenting  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  case  to  top  management. 

There  are  buyers,  however,  who 
have  what  it  takes,  and  who  have  the 
moral  fiber  to  hold  out  against  pres¬ 
sure  from  on  high  when  asked  to  step 
up  turnover  at  the  expense  of  size  as¬ 
sortments,  or  when  asked  to  go  into  a 
fast  and  furious  color  promotion,  or 


to  accept  a  rush-season  extra  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  shoes  and  cares 
less. 

A  buyer  who  has  all  this,  and  who 
also  has  a  good  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  who  is  a  gocxi  stcKkkeejier, 
can  train  his  staff,  and  has  promotion¬ 
al  sense— well,  he  comes  high. 

When  to  Lease.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  when  to  lease  a  depart¬ 
ment,  says  one  authority,  is  in  terms- 
of  how  much  volume  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  can  do.  If  it  has  the  space  and 
the  potential  volume  to  pay  a  top- 
notch  buyer,  then  the  store’s  best  bet 
is  to  find  that  man  and  let  him  tackle 
the  problem.  If  he  is  good,  and  if  the 
potential  volume  is  to  be  had,  he  will 
soon  earn  his  keep.  Provided,  ot 
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there  will  be  sales  and  profits  for  the 
lessee,  rent  for  the  store—  but  lost  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  take  their  shoe  business 
elsewhere.  And,  if  it  may  be  said  once 
more,  with  that  shoe  business  will  go 
some  of  the  business  from  the  store’s 
other  departments. 


Running  Your  Own.  Many  among  the 
leaders  in  shoe  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
tailing  feel  that  the  department  store 
should  not  let  its  shoe  operation  out 
of  its  own  hands,  particularly  its  wom¬ 
en’s  departments.  The  sales,  profits, 
and  good  will  involved  are  too  im¬ 
portant. 

In  the  women’s  volume  shoe  field, 
a  new  type  of  operation  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  during  the  past  few  years, 
which  permits  the  store  to  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  its  department,  yet  puts  the  de¬ 
partment  on  a  competitive  footing 
with  the  low-priced  chains.  The  op 
erator  of  this  service  does  not  lease 
this  department,  but  instead  under¬ 
takes  to  do  the  market  work  and  mer¬ 
chandise  control  for  it. 

The  buyer  selects  from  the  resource’s 
line  the  numbers  he  wishes  to  stock- 
style,  casual,  and  play  shoes.  These  are 
then  on  what  is  practically  a  model 
stock  basis.  Shoes  come  in  preticketed, 
and  are  invoiced  at  a  set  percentage 
below  the  marked  retail.  Unit  control 
stubs  are  detached  from  sold  shoes,  and 
mailed  regularly  to  the  firm’s  head¬ 
quarters,  so  that  stock  is  replaced  au¬ 
tomatically.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
all  stores  hold  clearance  sales— with  the 
resource  taking  his  share  of  the  mark¬ 
down,  so  that  the  store  will  continue 
to  receive  its  agreed  markup  percent¬ 
age.  If  a  number  fails  to  take  hold  in 
a  particular  store,  the  resource  may 
take  it  off  the  buyer’s  hands,  and,  like 
the  chains,  transfer  it  to  a  city  to  which 
it  is  better  suited. 

With  so  much  of  his  market  and 
merchandising  work  taken  off  his 
hands,  the  buyer  is  free  to  devote  his 
major  efforts  to  promotion,  selling, 
and  sales  training.  The  result  is  usual¬ 
ly  an  enormous  increase  in  sales— 
double  or  triple  the  number  of  units 
within  a  year  in  many  cases.  The  plan 
does  not  dispense  with  the  buyer,  but 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  an 
infinitely  more  effective  job— and  even 
in  some  cases  to  make  history  by  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  the  merchandising  levell 


This  spacious,  businoss-lik*  dapartmant  is  ths  msn's  sho*  daportmant  in  ill*  now  Sakowitz 
Irothsrs  stors,  Houston,  Toxas.  This  is  on  tho  stroot  floor,  with  its  own  ontronco.  Fromod  woR 
displays  oro  foshionod  from  coKhido. 
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Shown  horo  is  Bomborgor's  budgot  shoo  bar,  and  a  typical  group  of  budget  shoo  customers— 
women  of  every  age  and  station,  whose  clothes  reflect  a  great  range  in  taste  and  income. 
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course,  he  is  given  his  head. 

If  the  store’s  shoe  sales  are  not  likely 
to  reach  a  figure  that  will  pay  for  a 
good  man,  leasing  may  be  desirable. 
The  lessee,  in  addition  to  being  a  shoe 
man  through  and  through,  usually 
tuns  a  number  of  departments,  and 
can  provide  a  small  department  with 
good  supervision  at  low  cost.  Because 
he  buys  for  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment,  he  carries  prestige  in  the  market 
and  can  secure  better  lines  for  the 
store  than  it  could  get  by  its  own 


efforts. 

Turning  a  department  over  to  a 
lessee  doesn’t  relieve  management  of 
all  its  worries,  however.  Not  every 
lessee  has  enough  capital,  or  is  willing 
to  invest  enough  of  it  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  to  do  a  gcKxi  job.  Some  lessees 
concentrate  only  on  fast-moving  style 
shoes  for  young,  fashion-conscious  cus¬ 
tomers.  Others  are  more  or  less  subsi¬ 
dized  by  one  brand,  and  do  not  carry 
enough  other  brands  to  present  an 
adequate  assortment.  In  either  case. 
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SHOE  consumption  in  this  counti^ 
has  been  a  little  over  three  pairs 
per  capita  each  year  for  a  great  many 
years.  This  is  about  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  at  which  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom  use  shoes,  and  at 
least  double  the  rate  at  which  other 
countries  consume  them. 

The  shoe  industry  does  not  worry 
about  the  fairly  stationai^  per  capita 
consumption  rate  for  its  product.  In 
good  times,  people  buy  better  shoes, 
to  get  better  looks  and  greater  comfort 
—not  necessarily  any  longer  wear,  how¬ 
ever.  Manufacturers  make  a  profit 
when  the  public  trades  up.  In  hat'd 
times,  pteople  go  on  buying  shoes,  but 
they  look  for  cheaper  grades,  and  the 
industry  loses  money. 

America  spends  nearly  billion  a 
year  for  its  shoes  these  days;  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  depression,  our 
outlay  was  less  than  $900  million.  But 
in  1933,  with  a  much  smaller  |x>pula- 
tion  and  a  tiny  array,  we  bought  350 
million  pairs,  whereas  today  we  use 
about  450  million  pairs  a  year.  The 
increase  in  pairage  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  cash  outlay.  The 
industry  says  it  is  because  we  just  can’t 
wear  more  than  one  pair  of  shoes  at  a 
time;  if  we  have  a  large  shoe  wardrobe, 
each  pair  has  a  long  life. 

Promotion  Push  Developing.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  shoe  industry’  is  overlook¬ 
ing  no  promotional  bets.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  combined  forces  to  establish 
the  National  Shoe  Institute,  an  organ¬ 
ization  whose  job  is  to  educate  women 
to  buy  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  and  to 
coax  men  into  trying  lightweight  sum¬ 
mer  shoes  and  other  new  styles.  The 
Institute,  with  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  on  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  releases  publicity  on  new  styles  in 
all  price  brackets;  it  develops  plan 
books  and  promotional  tools  for  retail¬ 
ers;  it  encourages  merchants  to  use 
community  effort  to  get  a  new  shoe 
idea  across. 

Individually,  manufacturers  do  a 
great  deal  to  keep  their  brand  names 


l>efore  the  public.  The  industry  uses 
at  least  1,000  pages  of  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  a  month,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  bill  of  about  $8  million  for  space. 

It  goes  on  the  air,  and  one  of  the  chil¬ 
drens’  best-known  TV  shows,  Howdy- 
Doody,  has  a  shoe  company  sponsor. 

Coojjeration  in  retail  advertising  is 
fairly  general,  but  manufacturers  tend 
to  avoid  going  to  extremes,  and  they 
resent  attempts  to  chisel.  Some  do  an 
excellent  job  of  feeding  promotional 
ideas  and  materials  to  their  retail  ac¬ 
counts;  others  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  this  respect. 

Your  Competition.  Of  the  sales  made 
through  all  retail  outlets,  chain  and 
mail  order  firms  account  for  more  than 
half.  The  1949  share  of  the  chains  was 
52  per  cent;  before  the  war,  the  figure 
was  a  few  notches  higher;  during  the 
rationing  period,  the  chain  store  slice 
was  less  than  half  the  total. 

The  shoe  specialty  store  is  import¬ 
ant  competition  for  the  department 
store,  too.  The  well-run  independents 
have  depth  of  stock,  skilled  and  well 
sujjervised  help,  and  a  talent  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  steady  clientele.  They  carry 
women’s  accessories  and  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  do  a  good  job  of  suggestion 
’  selling.  Because  the  shoe  man  is  not 
too  familiar  with  the  handbag  market, 
some  shoe  manufacturers  arrange  to 
have  bags  made  up  to  go  with  good 
numbers  in  their  lines;  the  shoe  store 
owner  then  buys  his  bags  in  the  shoe 
market  and  offers  his  customer  better 
coordinated  merchandise  than  many 
department  stores  can  give  her. 

Also  in  competition  with  the  shoe 
department  is  the  manufacturer-spon¬ 
sored  retail  store.  Manufacturers  do 
not  always  regard  these  stores  as  com- 
|}etition,  however.  One  leading  firm 
|)oints  to  the  record  and  shows  that, 
wherever  it  has  opened  its  own  store, 
its  retail  accounts  in  the  same  city  have 
enjoyed  increased  sales. 

In  other  cases,  the  manufacturer- 
sponsored  store  is  plainly  a  needed 
outlet  in  a  specific  area.  International 
Shoe,  in  fact,  set  up  a  new  subsidiary 
last  year  for  the  pur|x)se  of  making 


capital  loans  to  young  shoe  men,  to 
open  retail  stores  in  locations  where 
the  company  seeks  additional  repre¬ 
sentation.  This,  from  a  manufacturer 
with  30,000  retail  store  customers. 

Some  1,300  establishments  manufac¬ 
ture  shoes,  and  the  factory  value  of 
their  output,  including  house  slippers 
and  rubber  footwear,  is  around  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Supplies  and  Prices.  Prices  in  the  shoe 
field  have,  of  course,  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  since  Korea.  Some  of  the  raw 
materials,  notably  kid  leather,  come 
from  other  countries;  other  materials 
are  made  or  grown  here,  but  have  gone 
up  in  price.  The  industry  is  awaiting 
its  price’  control  order. 

No  immediate  difficulty  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  in  supplying  the  pairage  that  will 
lie  needed.  Supplies  of  leather  are 
good,  and  the  trade’s  skilled  labor  is 
generally  above  draft  age.  Those  who 
are  on  top  of  the  situation  say  that  we 
may  see  spot  shortages  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  material  for  another  as 
the  year  goes  on,  but  no  lack  of  shoes 
and  no  need  for  rationing.  Tanners’ 
supplies  of  leather  are  expiected  to  im¬ 
prove  later  in  the  year;  meanwhile, 
shoe  manufacturers  have  good  inven¬ 
tories  of  leather,  and  everyone,  even 
the  consumer,  has  a  good  inventory  of 
finished  shoes. 

Manufacturers  carry  stock  in  a 
good  many  numbers,  so  that  stores  can 
fill  in  on  wanted  sizes  quickly.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  inclined  to  lean  more 
heavily  upon  these  stocks  than  are 
specialty  stores.  They  are  also,  say 
manufacturers,  rather  late  in  confirm¬ 
ing  orders,  and  slow  in  making  their 
seasonal  plans.  It  takes  time  to  make 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  trade  wishes 
buyers  would  remember  this. 

Shoes,  the  industry  maintains,  are 
not  impulse  items;  they  are  a  consid¬ 
ered  purchase.  Nevertheless,  manufac¬ 
turers  would  like  to  see  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  put  a  bigger  share  of  its 
promotional  talent  behind  shoes— in 
w’indows,  in  ads,  in  displays— in  order 
to  see  the  public  make  its  considered 
purchases  just  a  little  more  freely. 
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Oharge  Account  Promotion 

THE  VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  SOLICITATION 

By  R.  P.  Bissell 

Director  of  Accounts,  Bamberger's,  Newark 
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is  the  best  time  of  the 
"  year  to  conduct  personal  solici¬ 
tation  of  accotints?”  Answer;  “All 
year.” 

“How  long  should  a  personal  ac¬ 
count  solicitation  program  last?”  An¬ 
swer;  “Indefinitely.” 

“Why  should  jK;rsonal  solicitation 
be  emphasized  more  than  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  new  charge  customers?” 
Answer;  “It  is  most  productive  at  least 
expense.” 

Since  June,  19-18,  when  Bamlierger’s 
re-embarked  on  a  long-range  plan  of 
increasing  store  sales  volume  through 
the  regular  acqtiisition  of  new  charge 
customers,  these  are  the  three  ques¬ 
tions  we  at  Bamberger’s  have  been 
asked  most  frequently,  and  these  are 
tite  answers  we  have  given. 

To  elaborate,  we  believe  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  year-in  and  year-otit  program 
is  more  productive  than  one  single 
campaign  or  a  series  of  loosely-jointetl 
campaigns.  The  primary  reasoning 
behind  this  statement  stems  back  to 
our  conception  of  the  real  value  of 
charge  accounts. 

We  believe  that  a  charge  account  is 
a  merchandising  device  having  con¬ 
venience  as  its  major  attraction.  Just 
as  we  provide  escalators,  elevators, 
shopping  services  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences  to  attract  and  hold  our  custom¬ 
ers’  patronage  and  good  will,  so  do  we 
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supply  and  urge  the  use  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  We  do  this  because  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  in  the  long  run, 
charge  account  customers  are  easier  to 
identify  and  keep  in  touch  with,  are 
more  store-loyal,  stay  with  us  longer 
and  generally  prove  to  be  better  cus¬ 
tomers  than  cash  buyers. 

Secondary  reasons  for  a  continuous 
personal  solicitation  program  include 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  mortal  ite¬ 
rate  on  old  accounts  through  deaths, 
removals  and  a  variety  of  other  reas¬ 
ons.  To  maintain  and  increase  sales 
volume  regularly,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  these  so-called  “dead”  accounts 
continuously. 

W'^e  consider  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  average  charge  account  to  be  about 
10  years.  At  this  rate,  we  are  losing 
active  accounts  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
accounts  jer  year  for  every  100,000  ac¬ 
counts  on  our  ledgers.  Thus,  to  main¬ 
tain  an  actual  increase  of  five  per  cent 
a  year,  we  must  solicit  new-  accounts  at 
the  rate  of  15  per  cent  of  our  total 
active  accounts  per  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  make 
no  attempt  to  reduce  this  assumed  10 


jer  cent  mortality  rate.  We  maintain 
a  sepjarate  and  distinct  department  in 
our  credit  division,  which  is  charged 
with  reactivating  old  accounts,  or  as 
we  choose  to  term  it— to  maintain  the 
maximum  rate  of  activity  on  regular 
accounts.  While  this  department  more 
than  pays  for  itself,  the  fact  remains 
that  about  60  pier  cent  of  our  “dead” 
accounts  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
offer  no  p>ossibilities  of  redemption. 
For  instance,  death  and  removals  alone 
account  for  49  pjer  cent  of  our  irre¬ 
deemable  inactives. 

There  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  however,  which  makes  it 
work  in  our  direction.  Just  as  we  lose 
old  accounts  through  such  things  as 
deaths  and  removals,  the  same  laws  of 
nature  supply  us  with  their  p>otential 
replacements.  These  come  about 
through  marriage  and  move-ins  in  our 
natural  trading  area,  also  a  continuous 
process.  By  means  of  our  continuous 
])eisonal  solicitation,  we  tap  a  large 
pro(X)rtion  of  this  new  account  poten¬ 
tial  Ijefore  habit-forming  influences 
make  it  less  available.  This  statement 
is  made  after  giving  due  consideration 
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It  is 

■  ■  Iw  •  •  •  if  your  billing  clerks  are  duplicating 
the  salesclerks’  record-keeping — if  they’re  describing 
and  listing  the  individual  purchases  which  appear 
on  "charge  account”  sales  checks. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  compare  this  costly  descriptive 
billing  practice  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing — 
the  unique  system  that  is  now  cutting  accounts — 
receivable  costs  in  stores  of  every  size  by 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  duplication. 

Your  bills  are  reduced  to  a  few  figures  when  you 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing.  Your  clerks 
fxtst  only  the  sales-check  totals  .  .  .  plus  the  usual 
credits  and  returns.  , 

Further  description  is  unnecessary  because  // 

the  original  sales  checks  and  other  media  are  / / 

microfilmed  .  .  .  and  then  sent  out  to  the  / 

customer  with  the  simplified  bill. 

Now  •  •  •  look  at  some  of  your  savings: 


In  billing  time  .  .  .  Your  billers  can  handle  many 
more  accounts,  with  greater  accuracy  .  .  .  can  keep 
ahead  of  schedule  as  never  before — even  during  peak 
periods. 

In  billing  machines  .  .  .  Your  requirements  will  be 
greatly  reduced — possibly  as  much  as  75%.  (And 
your  stationery  costs  will  be  lower,  too.) 

In  adjustment  service.  You  answer  customer-ques¬ 
tions  in  advance  by  returning  the  original  sales 
checks  with  the  bill.  But  should  misunderstandings 
arise — they’re  settled  quickly.  Your  adjusters  have 
photographically  accurate  ^nd  complete  microfilm 
records  at  their  finger  tips — can  flash  the  whole  story 
on  the  screen  of  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

Whether  your  store  be  large  or  small  you’ll  find 


that  these  savings  far 

outweigh  the  low  cost  of  Recordak  micro¬ 
filming.  There’s  a  complete  line  of  Recordak  Micro¬ 
'S  filmers  designed  for  varying  require- 
nients  .  .  .  and  all  are  offered  on  an 
KM  attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis.  It 

_  will  pay  you  to  get  full  details  soon. 
Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
"Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work 
For  You.”  Recordak  Cor- 
poration  (Subsidiary  of 

Eastman  Kodak  Com-  -  ' 

pany) ,  444  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


"Recordak"  is 
a  trade-mark 


Th«  Racordok  Triplax 
Microfllmar — one  of  the 
models  now  offend  on  on 
otfraefive  purchase  or  rental  basis. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  who  cut  their  billing  machine  requirements 
from  1 5  to  5  with  Recordok  Photographic  Billing. 


■  ■  19  •  •  •  if  your  hilling  clerks  are  (Iuj)licatlng 

the  salesclerks’  record-keeping — if  they’re  describing 
and  listing  the  individual  purchases  which  appear 
on  "charge  account”  sales  checks. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  compare  this  costly  descriptive 
billing  practice  with  Kecordak  Photographic  Pilling — 
the  unK|ue  system  that  is  now  cutting  accounts — 
receivable  costs  in  stores  of  every  size  by 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  duplication. 


Your  bills  are  reduced  to  a  few  figures  when  you 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Hilling.  Your  clerks 
post  only  the  sales-check  totals  .  .  .  plus  the  usual 
credits  and  returns. 

Further  description  is  unnecessary  Ixtcause 
the  original  sales  checks  and  other  media  are 
microhhned  .  .  .  and  then  sent  out  to  the 
customer  with  the  simplified  bill. 


Now  •  •  •  look  at  some  of  yoor  savings 


In  billing  time  .  .  .  Your  billers  can  handle  many  tliat  tiiese  savings  far  — 

more  accounts,  with  greater  accnracx  .  .  .  can  keep  outvveigli  tlie  low  cost  of  Recordak  micro- 

ahead  of  schedule  as  never  before—  e^en  during  peak  filming.  There’s  a  complete  line  of  Recordak  Micro- 
peruKls.  filmers  designed  for  varying  re(|uire- 

In  billing  machines  .  .  .  Your  ret|uirements  will  he  Kjff’ffd  on  an 

greativ  reduced— possiblv  as  much  as  75%.  (And  allractm  purchase  or  rental  basis.  It 

your  stationery  costs  will  be  lower,  t.m.) 

fmNk”'  Write  t»)dav  for  a  free  copy  of 

In  adjustment  service.  You  answer  customer-(,ues-  Your  Sales  C:hecks  Work 
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records  at  their  linger  tips — can  flash  the  whole  story  XewYork22NY 

on  the  screen  of  a  Recorilak  Film  Reader. 

" Recordak"  is 

Whether  your  store  be  large  or  small  vou’ll  find  a  trade-mark 
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originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 


to  such  new  accounts  as  we  pick  up 
through  the  “Welcome  Wagon”  and 
other  such  services. 

Our  final  reason  for  adopting  a  con- 
tinous  personal  solicitation  program  is 
that  we  do  not  evaluate  account  usage 
from  the  seasonal  point  of  view.  It  is 
quite  true  that  new  accounts  opened 
just  prior  to  the  Easter  and  Christmas 
buying  seasons  will  generally  show 
both  a  higher  immediate  frequency  of 
use  percentage  and  a  higher  immediate 
average  amount  purchased.  But  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  when  the  sta¬ 
tistical  period  is  extended  over  a  year 
or  more,  both  frequency  percentage 
and  amount  averages  tend  to  follow 
the  same  patterns,  regardless  of  when 
the  new  accounts  are  op>ened.  The 
graph  on  page  29  headed  “Frequency 
Rate  of  Account  Usage”  illustrates  this 
pattern.  This  chart  was  made  in  the 
early  days  of  our  program  and  so  does 
not  reflect  our  current  percentage  ac¬ 
count  usage  which  averages  59  p>er  cent 
over  a  one-year  period.  But  it  does 
show  the  tyjje  of  usage  curve  which 
can  generally  be  expected  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  account  solicitation  program. 

The  actual  percentage  of  accounts 
used  in  any  given  period  depends  on 
many  factors.  Prominently  among 
them  are:  (1)  The  standing  of  the 
store  in  the  community,  and  (2)  Too 
severe  credit  restrictions. 

We  believe,  and  our  experience  has 
proved,  that  the  percentage  of  account 
usage  is  primarily  dependent  up>on  the 
general  public’s  opinion  of  the  store’s 
character  and  reputation,  and  the 
competition  it  receives  from  stores  of 
similar  standing. 

Quality,  price  lines  and  merchandise 
variety  also  affect  account  usage.  Spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  for  example,  can  hardly 
expect  to  attract  the  same  number  of 
account  users  as  a  department  store, 
since  their  appeal  to  the  general  public 
is  more  limited.  This  does  not  mean 
that  specialty  stores  should  not  solicit 
new  accounts,  but  it  does  mean  they 
can’t  expect  the  same  percentage  of 
accounts  used  as  a  department  store. 

Account  usage  (and  sales  volume)  is 
also  affected  by  severe  credit  restric¬ 
tions.  We  believe  that  it  is  our  job  at 
Bamberger’s  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
attitude  towards  accounts  we  solicit. 
In  the  first  place,  we’re  asking  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  do  us  a  favor  by  opiening  the 


account.  It  just  doesn’t  make  sense 
to  ask  such  a  favor  and  then  hedge  by 
making  it  difficult  or  annoying  for  the 
customer  to  get  the  account  opiened. 

With  p>ersonal  solicitation,  we  find 
that  pjerfectly  adequate  protection  con¬ 
trols  can  be  set  up  without  losing  cus- 
omer  good  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  a  steady  flow  of  good  accounts. 
The  first  key  to  this  is  in  knowing  the 
economic  breakdown  of  the  trading 
area.  For  this  purptose  we  have  keyed 
our  trading  area  into  A,  B,  C,  D,  E 
and  X  districts.  Our  first  control  is  ap)- 
pdied  j)y  limiting  solicitation  to  the 
A,  B,  C  and  D  districts.  These  roughly 
comprise  high  (A),  uppjer-middle  (B), 
middle  (C)  and  lower-middle  (D) 
economic  groups.  Since  Bamberger’s 
is  an  all-purp>ose  store  for  all  p)eop)le, 
this  works  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Our  control  is  further  secured 
through  the  coopjeration  of  the  solici¬ 
tation  agency,  in  our  case,  A.  J.  Wood 
and  Company.  By  close  liaison  with 
the  agency’s  suptervisors  and  interview¬ 
ers,  a  second  screening  takes  place 
when  the  ptersonal  calls  are  made.  The 
interviewers  are  trained  to  avoid 
doubtful-looking  blocks  and  doubtful- 
looking  homes,  no  matter  what  eco¬ 
nomic  district  is  being  solicited. 

With  such  a  workable  method  of 
preliminary  screening,  we  do  not  feel 
that  a  complete  credit  repxtrt  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  applicant.  This  has  not 
only  worked  out  well  but  has  saved  us 
considerable  money.  For  example,  the 
services  supplied  by  our  Credit  Bureau 
range  from  a  Complete  Reptort  for 
$1.50,  through  File  Checks  for  70  cents 
and  Clearing  Trade  References  for  60 
cents,  to  a  Derogatory  Check  for  only 
20  cents. 

We  secure  the  latter,  which  tells  us 
whether  the  applicant  has  a  bad  rec¬ 
ord.  Failing  this,  we  assume  the  record 
is  good,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
we  op>en  the  account.  We  believe  that 
people  are  innocent  of  credit  guile 
until  proven  guilty. 

Why  Personal  Solicitation  Is  Better 

Our  expjerience  with  continuous 
ptersonal  solicitation  over  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years  has  convinced  us 
that  it  is  both  more  productive  in  sales 
volume  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  method  of  solicitation.  Our  rate 
of  turn-dowms  for  ptersonally  solicited 


accounts  has  been  averaging  al)out 
6.42  p>er  cent.  In  contrast  to  this,  16.5 
pier  cent  of  the  applications  we  receive 
from  the  sales  floor,  and  25  pter  cent  of 
the  applications  received  at  our  infor¬ 
mation  booths,  are  rejected. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  of  equal 
imptortance.  With  p>ersonal  solicita¬ 
tion,  we  can  control  the  kind  of  appli¬ 
cations  we  want  and  the  number  of 
apiplications  we  can  handle  efficiently 
each  day  at  a  lower  cost  than  by  direct 
mail  or  by  advertising.  Actually,  we 
find  that  the  cost  of  direct  mail  solici¬ 
tation  is  prohibitive  in  view  of  the 
meagre  returns  received.  Advertising 
pjroduces  a  larger  number  of  apiplica- 
tions,  but  the  rejection  rate  on  these 
accounts  is  so  high  that  the  cost  factor 
is  again  much  higher  than  ptersonal 
solicitation. 

A  recent  test  on  sales  over  an  actual 
pteriod  of  12  months  shows  that  59  pier 
cent  of  our  ptersonally  solicited  ac¬ 
counts  became  active  at  a  cost  of  only 
2.79  p>er  cent  to  net  charge  sales.  Since 
we  figure  that  the  average  life  of  an 
account  is  10  years,  this  brings  our 
pro-rated  cost  down  to  .279  p>er  cent  of 
net  charge  sales. 

We  have  also  found  that  as  our 
number  of  bills  mailed  pter  month  in¬ 
creases,  so  does  the  number  of  active 
accounts.  Since  the  great  bulk  of  our 
increase  in  new'  accounts  and  hence  in¬ 
creased  bill-mailing,  has  come  about 
through  ptersonal  solicitation,  this 
shows  that  the  activity  of  pjersonally 
solicited  accounts  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  activity  of  so-called  regular  ac¬ 
counts. 

Both  the  effectiveness  and  flexibility 
of  pjersonal  solicitation  is  evident  from 
our  expjerience  in  using  it  to  help 
build  sales  volume  in  a  branch  store 
which  we  opjened  in  Morristown,  N.  j. 
during  the  Spring  of  1949.  While  we 
had  a  considerable  number  of  regular 
accounts  in  the  area,  it  was  decided  to 
try  and  build  more  allegiance  for  the 
new  store  though  personal  solicitation. 
.\s  a  result,  a  spjecial  campaign  pro¬ 
duced  several  thousand  new  accounts 
prior  to  the  grand  opjening. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  is  apt- 
parent  through  the  fact  that  a  test  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Spring  of  1950— one  year 
after  the  branch  store  was  opjened— 
showed  48  p>er  cent  of  the  new  ac- 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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“breathe.”  Although  coated  or  water¬ 
proofed  fabrics  are  ideal  for  many 
purposes,  the  closure  of  the  fabric’s 
pores  (the  interstices  of  the  weave)  to 
prevent  passage  of  water  also  prevents 
the  circulation  of  air  necessary  for  the 
evaporation  of  {perspiration  and  for 
body  comfort. 

The  amazing  thing  about  water-re¬ 
pellent  fabrics  that  have  been  pro{)er- 
ly  constructed  is  that  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree  of  rain  resistance  is  at¬ 
tained  without  cutting  down  {xprosity 
to  a  {>oint  of  discomforting  the  wearer 
where  conditions  require  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  It  is  im{x)rtant  to  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  the  degree  of  the 
{KProsity  of  the  fabric  has  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  degree  of  re{>ellency;  that 
a  fabric’s  water-shedding  property  does 
not  defpend  alone  u{K)n  the  quality  of 
the  re{x;llency  finish  itself. 

Fabric  Construction  Important.  Differ¬ 
ent  fabrics  yield  different  degrees  of 
water-ref)ellency  though  the  re{)ellen- 
cy  of  the  yarns  alone  may  be  the  same. 
This  is  one  reason  why  some  garments 
seem  to  be  more  resistant  to  wetting 
than  others. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  repjellency  should  be  ex- 
jpected  in  any  particular  garment,  for 
the  style  factor  impKPSfs  limitations 
ujpon  the  ty{pes  of  fabrics  to  be  used. 
VV'^omen’s  highly  styled  rainwear, 
which  is  bought  as  much  on  clear 
weather  ap{Peal  as  on  the  protection 
afforded  against  rainfall,  may  offer 
only  a  minimum  of  water-re{pellency 
efficiency,  because  fashion  has  dictat¬ 
ed  the  use  of  a  fabric  with  definite 


^  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  water-repellent  garments. 

VN  Spring  rainwear  departments  take 
*on  new  life,  and  once  again  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  growing  range  of  outer¬ 
wear  garments  that  are  designed  for 
all-weather  usefulness.  The  growing 
consumer  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
water  repellency  in  everyday  ty{Pes  of 
clothing  as  well  as  in  rainwear,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  increasing  volume  and 
variety  of  garments  being  sold  which 
have  water-shedding  pro{perties  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  water-borne  soilage. 

These  developments,  however,  have 
not  been  without  a  certain  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  {Performance  character¬ 
istics  of  water-re{)ellent  clothing,  and 
consumer  complaints  have  not  been 
uncommon. 

The  causes  of  consumer  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  complaint  with  regard  to 
water-repellent  garments  may  be 
traced  to  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

1.  Misrepresentation  of  the  re{>el- 
lency  pro{perties  of  the  fabric  in  label¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  selling,  which  im¬ 
plies  greater  protection  against  water 
penetration  than  reasonably  can  be 
expected. 

STORES 


2.  .\ctual  failure  of  treated  fabrics 
to  {Perform  as  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
{pected  considering  the  end  use  pur- 
{pose  of  the  garments  made  of  these 
fabrics. 

3.  Garment  construction  faults 
that  reduce  the  re{>ellency  efficiency 
of  treated  fabrics. 

4.  Iinpro{)er  use  and  care  of  treat¬ 
ed  garments  by  the  consumer,  which 
reduces  or  nullifies  the  water-re{)ellen- 
cy  pro{>erties  of  the  fabric. 

5.  Shrinkage  and  loss  of  re{pellency 
in  cleaning  prcpcesses. 

The  use  of  descriptive  terms  which 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  water-shedding 
projperties  of  treated  garments  is  in 
large  measure  resjponsible  for  consum¬ 
er  expectations  beyond  the  actual  {per¬ 
formance  capabilities  of  the  garments. 
Such  terms  as  “Rainproof,”  “Weather 
Sealed,”  etc.  connote  degrees  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  water  {penetration  that 
can  be  ex{pected  only  of  coated  ma¬ 
terials— which  are  not  repellent,  but 
impervious,  to  water. 

The  im{Portant  difference  between 
coated  fabrics  or  plastic  film  materials 
required  for  protection  in  extreme 
moisture  conditions,  and  fabrics  which 
have  been  processed  for  water-repel- 
lency,  is  {Porosity,  a  pro{perty '  that 
makes  it  {possible  for  a  fabric  to 
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“Cannon  Combspun  Percales  in  color  really  opened  the  door  to 
bigger  sheet  sales  in  our  department,’'  says  Giml)el’s  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Bernie  Gross.  “Our  sales  of  Cannon  colored 
sheets  have  grown  rapidly  over  the  past  two  years.” 


“  That’s  certainly  right,  Bernie.  And  further,”  points  out  J im  Con¬ 
nolly,  sheet  buyer,  “a  good  share  of  the  colored  goods  volume 
is  plus  business,  not  just  business  switched  from  white  sheets.” 

“  Until  Cannon  introduced  its  Water  Colors,  colored  sheets  meant 
little  to  our  customers  or  to  us.  But  Cannon’s  really  lovely  colors 
caught  the  women’s  eyes.  Now,  Cannon  colored  sheets  account 
for  over  15%  of  our  total  sheet  volume.” 


“  So,  you  see,  that’s  why  we  feel  that  Cannon  colored  Combspun 
Percale  sheets  are  the  key  to  extra  volume  and  extra  profits  in 
our  domestics  department.” 


CANNON  TOWCLS  .  .  .  •COSPNCAOS  .  .  .  STOCKINGS  .  .  .  SLANAITf 
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Thi»  ii  Gimbfi’s  Color  Bar,  specially  designed  and 
bull  to  feature  colored  sheets.  Here  customers  see 
ibr  sheets  attractively  displayed  and  sold. 


’More  anil  more  women  are  interested  in  colored 
sheets,”  says  Miss  Violet  Hanna,  here  helping  a 
customer  with  her  color  sidection.  “My  customers 
ask  for  Cannon.  Many  won't  buy  any  other  brand.” 


PEROALE  sheets 


CANNON 


“SMON  MILLS.  IMC..  N«W  VOHK  IS.  N.  V. 


construction  limitations.  On  the  other 
hand,  men’s  heavy-duty  outdoor  wear 
should  be  made  of  fabric  constructions 
which,  when  given  a  water-repellent 
finish,  will  afford  the  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  such 
articles.  These  should  be  resistant  to 
heavy  rainfall,  but  not  necessarily  for 
the  duration  of  exposure  for  which 
coated  fabrics  are  intended.  • 

In  examining  the  causes  of  consum¬ 
er  complaints  or  disapp>ointment  re¬ 
garding  the  water-shedding  efficiency 
of  new  garments,  it  is  found  that  either 
(1)  too  much  is  expected  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  improper  adver¬ 
tising,  selling  and  labeling  represen¬ 
tations,  or  (2)  fabric  constructions 
were  used  in  the  garments  without 
proper  consideration  of  their  end  uses. 

An  extreme  example  of  the  latter 
is  the  case  of  a  child’s  raincoat  and 
hood  combination  which,  though  of¬ 
fered  as  a  means  of  protection  in  in¬ 
clement  weather,  was  of  such  fabric 
construction  as  to  afford  practically 
no  protection  at  all.  The  repellency 
finish  itself  was  of  good  quality,  but 
the  fabric  was  of  such  unsuitable  con¬ 
struction  as  to  provide  no  resistance 
whatever  to  even  a  light  shower. 

Proposed  F.  T.  C.  Rules.  The  need  for 
standard  definitions  of  the  rain-resist¬ 
ant  properties  of  outerwear  garments 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time. 
To  this  end,  trade  practices  rules  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  respecting  the  use  .of 
water-resistant  designations  in  describ¬ 
ing  outerwear  that  has  been  treated 
for  resistance  to  water  p>enetration. 
Final  action  on  the  adoption  of  these 
projX)sed  rules  will  be  taken  shortly, 
in  which  event  much  of  the  confusion 
concerning  rainwear  designations  will 
be  cleared  up. 

These  rules  affect  the  use  of  both 
durable  and  non-durable  repellencv 
finishes  in  establishing  specific  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  for  four  major 
classifications  of  rain-resistance,  tenta¬ 
tively  identified  as  follows;  “water  re¬ 
pellent’’,  “light  shower  resistant’’, 
“moderate  rain  resistant’’,  and  “hea\  \ 
rain  resistant.” 

[This  subject  will  be  continued  in  the 
May  issue,  with  a  discussion  of  problems 
relating  to  repellent  finishes,  garment  con¬ 
struction  faults,  and  the  care  of  water- 
repellent  outerwear.] 
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Spring  Piece  Goods  List.  The  new 

Spring  1951  Staple  Stock  List,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
Piece  Goods  Group,  now  is  available. 
Copies  may  be  had  free  on  request. 

These  staple  stock  lists  have  proven 
invaluable  in  the  past,  representing, 
as  they  have,  the  consensus  of  the 
membership  of  the  Piece  Goods  Group 
based  upon  the  experience  of  their 
own  operations  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  direction  of  customer  demand. 

Pi«C0  Goods  Yardage  Guide.  On  most 
pattern  envelo|}es  the  fabric  yardage  is 
listed  in  only  three  or  four  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  widths  of  fabric.  When  the  cus¬ 
tomer  chooses  a  fabric  of  a  width  not 
listed,  the  salesperson  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  determining  how  many  yards 
will  be  required.  To  estimate  too 
close  may  result  in  the  customer  being 
short  of  fabric.  Repurchasing  inevita¬ 
bly  will  mean  waste.  Selling  too  much 
fabric  in  the  first  place  will  have  the 
same  result.  In  either  case,  “just 
guessing’’  is  unsatisfactory. 

Charles  H.  Distelhorst,  of  1712 
Mark  Lane,  Burlington,  Iowa,  who 
spent  nearly  60  years  in  a  retail  store 
before  his  retirement  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  worked  out  for  his  own  use 
and  then  copyrighted  a  yardage  con 
version  chart  for  all  the  widths  of  ma¬ 
terial.  This  3"  X  5"  chart,  printed  on 
durable  stock,  comes  in  two  forms,  one 
for  salespeople’s  use,  the  other,  with 
the  store’s  name  imprinted,  as  a  give¬ 
away  piece  for  customers.  Prices  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Distel¬ 
horst. 

Wool  Home  Sewing  Contest.  Piece 
goods  buyers  in  13  western  wool-grow¬ 
ing  states*  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  promote  wool  fabrics  in  connection 
with  the  1951  “Make  It  Yourself  With 
Wool’’  Home  Sewing  Contest,  now  be¬ 
ing  run  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
The  contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  The 
Wool  Bureau  and  the  Women’s  .\ux- 
iliary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association,  features  awards  totaling 
$15,000  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  mer¬ 
chandise  and  scholarships.  Girls  14 


•California,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  .South  Dakota.  Texas.  Utah. 
Washington,  Wvoniing. 


through  17  years  old  may  conijjete  in 
the  Junior  Class  and  girls  18  through 
22  in  the  Senior  Class.  Full  details 
may  be  had  from  The  Wool  Bureau, 
Inc.,  16  W.  46th  Street,  New  York  19. 

Cheney's  New  Decorator  Prints.  Stores 
with  decorator  services  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  Cheney  Bros.,  long 
identified  in  the  home  decoration 
field  with  traditional  plain  and  woven- 
pattern  fabrics,  have  taken  a  dotible 
step  in  a  new  direction,  in  bringing 
out  their  Natura  Series— the  company’s 
first  collection  of  hand-painted  decora¬ 
tor  fabrics,  in  a  series  of  provocative 
contemporary  designs. 

National  Foot.  Health  Week.  National 
Foot  Health  Council  has  announced 
that  the  26th  National  Foot  Health 
Week  is  scheduled  for  May  19  to  26 
this  year.  Leaflets,  posters  and  news- 
pajier  releases  will  be  available  from 
the  Council,  Phoenix  Building,  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass. 

This  “week”  will  offer  footwear  de¬ 
partments  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  tie-in  with  publicity  stressing 
their  fitting  service.  Since  much  of  the 
publicity  of  the  Council  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  children’s 
feet,  special  emphasis  on  the  store’s 
policy,  equipment  and  skill  relating  to 
fitting  the  young  foot  will  have  par¬ 
ticular  significance.  , 

(The  Merchandising  Division  is  now 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  operation  of 
children’s  shoe  departments,  which 
will  soon  be  made  available  to  stores.) 

TV  Set  Sales  Study.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  will  shortly  be  able  to 
announce  the  publication  of  a  special 
study  of  an  analysis  of  television  set 
sales.  The  study  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  predict¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  potential  sales  on  this 
merchandise  in  a  given  community. 

NRDGA  Pricing  Chart  Form.  Retailers 
all  over  the  country  have  welcomed 
w'ith  an  avalanche  of  orders  the  special 
NRDGA  Form  No.  CPR-7,  developed 
for  stores  to  list  the  category  and  price 
information  required  under  the  tS.Vs 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation.  This  x 
1 1  form,  printed  one  side  only,  in  pads 
of  100,  provides  a  uniform,  convenient 
method  of  keeping  these  important 
records. 
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By  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


This  is  th«  second  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  considers 
o  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


YOUR  EMPLOYEE  PUBLIC 


^VrOU  are  the  personal  representa- 

-*■  live  of  your  store  and  of  every¬ 
thing  for  which  it  stands.  What  the 
buying  public  thinks  of  us  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  will  depend  upon  what  our 
customers  think  of  you  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

That  quotation  comes  from  the  em¬ 
ployee  handbook  of  one  of  .America’s 
outstanding  stores.  It  stresses  the  vital 
and  unique  position  of  retail  employ¬ 
ees  in  respect  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  retail  establishment.  It  high¬ 
lights  the  fact  that  a  store’s  success  *in 
dollars  and  cents,  or  its  standing  with¬ 
in  a  community,  depends  upon  its 
ability  “to  achieve  customers,”  not 
just  sales. 

Because  of  its  direct  effect  upon  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  relationship  between  retail 
management  and  employees  is  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance.  The  store  that  has 
been  able  to  select  its  employees  well, 
train  them  carefully,  and  create  in 
them  the  feeling  of  “belonging”,  has 
a  powerful  appeal  to  customers,  for  it 
is  soon  known  as  a  “friendly  store.” 

Suluction  of  Employees.  The  creation 
of  loyal  customers  starts  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  high  caliber  personnel.  Yet  the 
public  has  over  the  years  held  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career  in  |X)or  esteem.  .\s  a 
result,  desirable  prospective  employees 
may  not  be  attracted  to  the  retail  store. 


This  situation  can  be  improved,  but 
only  if  individual  retailers  will  work 
at  it  continuously.  With  a  little  well- 
placed  effort,  the  store  can  do  much  to 
assure  itself  a  pick  of  employees  from 
a  steady  flow  of  applicants. 

Present  conditions  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  place  emphasis  on  the  need  for  all 
retailers  to  establish  and  follow  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  qualified  jjersonnel  in  their 
stores  and  in  retailing.  Reports  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  already 
indicate  a  coming  manpower  shortage 
resulting  from  our  national  defense 
effort.  There  are  already  signs  of  em¬ 
ployee  hoarding  by  industry  which 
can  only  tend  to  decrease  the  supply 
of  proficient  {jersonnel  available  to 
our  trade. 

More  and  more  retailers  are  realiz¬ 
ing  the  enormous  advantages  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  their  local  high  schools 
and  neighboring  colleges.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  arrange  with  your 
high  school  board  or  principal  to 
appear  before  its  classes  each  year. 
This  procedure  offers  the  opportunity 
for  retail  management  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  careers  in  retail¬ 
ing,  to  describe  life  within  a  store, 
and  to  invite  interested  students  to 
seek  employment  within  a  particu¬ 
lar  organization.  Many  retailers  have 
carried  this  program  a  step  further 


through  visits  to  neighboring  colleges 
and  universities  to  discuss  employ¬ 
ment  of  graduates  with  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  placement  agency  and  to  confer 
with  prospective  graduates  who  may¬ 
be  adaptable  to  a  career  in  retailing 
and  future  executive  positions. 

Possibly  the  greatest  potential  of 
high  caliber  employees  may  be  derived 
from  the  steady  employment  of  part- 
time  workers  whose  abilities  have  lieen 
screened  on  the  job.  Stores  that  have 
programs  for  vacation  employment  of 
students  and  others  have  developed 
for  themselves  a  particularly  produc¬ 
tive  source  of  capable  full-time  em¬ 
ployees.  A  proven  and  worthwhile 
procedure  followed  by  many  retail 
establishments  is  the  solicitation  of 
charge  customers  for  either  part-time 
or  full-time  employment  through  the 
use  of  bill  enclosures  setting  forth  the 
store’s  employment  advantages. 

Employee  Induction.  Assuming  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  increasing  the 
flow  of  job  applicants,  and  that  your 
effort  has  been  marked  with  success, 
your  internal  public  relations  becomes 
a  paramount  issue.  No  greater  error 
can  be  made  by  an  employer  than  that 
of  forgetting  or  overlextking  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  or  failing  to  awaken  and  main¬ 
tain  employee  interest  in  a  job  and 
organization. 

Remember  that  employee  public 
relations  begins  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new’  employee  to  the  store,  and 
that  first  impressions  are  usually  the 
most  lasting.  A  well-prepared  em¬ 
ployee  handbook  is  invaluable  for  this 
purpose.  It  need  not  be  elaborate.  .Vs 
a  matter  of  fact,  .some  of  the  most 
worthwhile  of  these  handbooks  are  in 
the  form  of  simple,  mimeographed 
bulletins.  No  matter  what  the  format, 
any  so  called  “welcome  booklet” 
should  contain  all  possible  data  on 
the  store’s  physical  layout,  location  of 
departments,  thumbnail  sketches  of  its 
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management  (with  pictures,  if  feasi¬ 
ble),  information  on  working  hours, 
methods  of  compensation,  rest  periods 
and  location  of  rest  rooms,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  employee  benefits, 
such  as  discounts,  |>ensions,  lionus 
|)lans,  etc. 

A  Continuous  Program.  Certainly  the 
indoctrination  of  a  new  employee  can¬ 
not  stop  with  his  or  her  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  introduction  to  the  store. 
There  must  be  a  continuing  effort  to 
aeate  among  all  employees  a  feeling 
of  “belonging”  to  the  organization 
and  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  belong.  There  must  be  har¬ 
monious  relationship  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  employees,  among  employ¬ 
ees  themselves,  and  between  depart¬ 
ments,  both  selling  and  service.  Cus¬ 
tomers  recognize  team  spirit  when 
they  see  it;  they  like  it,  and  they  like 
the  store  where  it  exists. 

To  maintain  the  all-iinportant  inan- 
ageinent-employee-customer  relation¬ 
ship  at  the  highest  level,  it  is  necessary 
of  course  to  frequently  examine  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  Carefully  conducted 
interviews  with  employees  who  are  re¬ 
signing  their  positions  are  very'  useful 
for  this  purpose.  The  information  so 
obtained  and  the  complaints  which 
are  voiced  may  provide  a  basis  for  re¬ 
vising  various  personnel  policies.  This 
procedure  is  of  additional  worth  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  resigning  em¬ 
ployee  is  a  member  of  a  number  of 
social  groups,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  your  prospective  customers. 
What  your  employee  says  about  you 
and  your  store  at  home  or  during  con¬ 
tacts  outside  of  working  hours  has  a 
beneficial  or  detrimental  effect  u|K)n 
your  sales. 

Both  large  and  small  stores  will  find 
the  foregoing  types  of  activity  may  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  and  will  produce  a  maximum 
advantage.  To  the  smaller  store  they 


provide  an  opportunity  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
cordial  stropping  atmosphere  created 
by  a  friendly  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployer,  employee  and  customer.  To 
the  larger  store  they  offer  a  means  to 
ajrproach  the  atmosphere  of  the  smal¬ 
ler  retailer,  which  has  always  been  an 
attraction  to  a  high  percentage  of  the 
buying  public. 

Training  for  Sorvice.  Under  today’s 
competitive  conditions,  service  plays 
an  important  role  in  a  customer’s  de¬ 
cision  about  where  to  buy.  Stores  gen¬ 
erally  may  l>e  said  to  carry  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  at  similar  prices,  and  are 
comparatively  accessible  due  to  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  transportation.  The 
service  that  a  store  gives,  therefore, 
and  the  impression  of  the  store  im¬ 
planted  in  the  customer’s  mind,  are 
decisive  factors  in  determining  to 
which  store  a  customer  will  first  turn 
in  making  a  purchase. 

Granted  that  you  have  high  caliber 
personnel  with  pleasing  {x;rsonalities. 
Granted  that  your  employees  are  loyal 
to  your  organization.  Then  the  factor 
you  must  consider  is  whether  your 
sales  and  service  {tersonnel  are  proper¬ 
ly  trained,  so  that  you  may  derive  the 
lidl  benefit  of  their  capabilities. 

Results  ol  a  study  completed  by  the 
LaSalle  Kxtension  University  stress 
the  vital  position  of  employee  training 
in  retailing.  T  herein  it  is  shown  that 
the  dollar-aiulcents  sales  of  a  carefully 
{bosen  salesperson  were  S3  per  cent 
aljove  those  of  a  sales  clerk  picked 
without  consideration  ol  caliber.  WTien 
that  same  carefully  chosen  salesperson 
was  given  the  benefit  of  sound  job 
training,  resulting  sales  jumped  to  a 
figure  of  70  per  cent  over  those  of  her 
co-woikers,  and  added  more  than  30 
per  cent  to  the  dollar  sales  she  achieved 
before  she  was  part  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Training  must  be  considered  as  the 
vital  factor  in  the  equation  of  sales 
effort  to  sales.  Considered  in  this  re¬ 
spect  it  is  of  utmost  importance.  Its 
im|x>rt  to  a  store’s  success  is  of  still 
greater  prominence,  when  it  is  reflect¬ 
ed  that  every  store  function  and  activ¬ 
ity  is  directed  to  the  moment  when  a 
customer  says  “I’ll  take  it.”  That  in¬ 
stant  is  the  ultimate  reward  of  all  re¬ 
tail  planning. 


It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  retail 
public  relations  to  direct  or  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  store’s  |iersonnel  program 
or  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
retail  personnel  practices  which  have 
been  so  well  developed  over  the  years 
by  experts  in  the  field  of  retail  em¬ 
ployee  procedures.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  retailing,  however,  calls  for 
the  integration  of  all  store  functions 
to  the  (ommon  goal  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  sales.  To  that  extent 
and  towards  that  goal  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  relations  are  one.  Be¬ 
cause  a  retailer’s  employee  training 
program  is  solely  conceived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  these  identical  goals  in 
view,  there  exists  a  strong  relationship 
Itetween  the  two  functions,  with  the 
public  relations  aspect  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  final  employee-con¬ 
sumer  affinity. 

In  the  development  of  any  retail 
training  program  the  goal  is  service  to 
the  customer,  which  will  result  in 
increased  purchases  and  business.  It 
should  be  evolved  with  those  ends  al¬ 
ways  in  mind.  In  addition,  training  is 
a  morale  builder  for  employees  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  a  bigger  paycheck. 

Needless  to  say,  the  {personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  retail  employee  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer  a  reflection  of  the 
institution  itself.  While  many  stores 
stipulate  the  type  of  dress  to  be  worn 
by  the  sales  force,  avoiding  extremes, 
a  greater  number  advise  their  sales¬ 
people  concerning  the  garments  which 
are  approved,  requesting  that  they  do 
not  wear  dresses,  suits,  shoes  or  acces¬ 
sories  which  would  make  them  out  ol 
character  with  the  store  or  its  mer¬ 
chandise. 

On>Job  Training.  Because  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  very  nature,  there  is  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  retail  employees 
than  exists  in  other  kinds  of  business. 

resulting  advantage  from  that  fact 
is  the  chance  afforded  for  experienced 
store  workers  to  educate  new  employ¬ 
ees  on-the-job.  Formal  programs  of 
this  tyjje  are  many,  and  in  some  cases 
the  older  employee  is  rewarded  for  the 
extra  effort  through  additional  com- 
{lensation  and  recognition. 

The  use  of  training  films  and  other 
visual  aids  has  increased  as  a  result  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Customers  read  your  ads  on  the  run.  They  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  mysteries— they  want  to  know  in  a  hurry  what 
the  advertised  item  is  and  what  it  will  do  for  them.  Let's 
cut  out  the  guessing  games. 


the  ad  manager  of  the  store  down  the  Let's  Put  the  Hyphen  to  Bed,  rousing  it 

block,  instead  of  the  same  Mrs.  Zilch  only  when  there  is  some  special  job  for 

who  doesn’t  know  a  split  infinitive  it  to  do.  There  is  hardly  a  block  of 

from  split-pea  soup.  .\11  Mrs.  Zilch  copy  written  today  that  does  not  em- 

wants  to  do  is  look  for  values.  ploy  the  hyphen,  many  times  in  the 

These  literary  grunts  on  the  part  of  most  intjxtssible  instances, 
copywriters  (this  talks  to  layout  people, 

as  well)  tend  to  give  the  ads  an  aura  of  Neatness  Is  Nice,  but  too  nice  and  too 

self-importance,  as  though  they  were  much  when  it  dilutes  the  message  to 

their  own  excuses  for  existence,  rather  the  point  where  a  reader  must  search 

than  the  direct,  dynamic  causes  of  buy-  for  its  meaning  in  lines  of  type  that 

ing  on  the  part  of  housewives  like  Mrs.  are  broken  off  merely  to  make  their 
Zilch.  lengths  equal. 

If  we  could  talk  with  the  same  ana¬ 
lysts  mentioned  above,  their  estimates  Avoid  Both  Extremes  in  Punctuation, 

of  the  time  Mrs  Zilch  s|)ends  on  each  using  it  when  needed  as  in  the  clipped 

thought  and  each  fact  woidd  be  incred-  headings  mentioned  above,  but  not  in 

ibly  small  (even  while  assuming  that  excess  as  in  the  case  of  the  hyphen, 

every  woman  reads  every  ad,  which  cer-  By  the  way,  the  colon,  semi-colon  and 

tainly  is  untrue).  These  facts  scream  that  crew  are  also  overworked, 

the  need  for  getting  the  story  told 

quickly  and  loudly  enough  to  be  No  Reader  Cares  How  Clever  You  Are, 

learned  and  properly  answered.  or  your  store  either,  for  that  matter. 

Here  are  a  few  points  that  pop  into  A  gootl  word  to  substitute  for  the  word 

mind  while  going  through  current  tear  "our”  in  a  heading  is  the  name  of  your 

sheets.  Perhaps  merchants  who  correct  store, 
copy  and  the  ad  writers  who  turn  it 

out  can  think  of  additional  ones.  Ours  Always  Think  of  Mrs.  Zilch,  for  she  is 

are  prompted  not  by  ads  from  the  bush  the  one  ultimate  object  of  your  efforts, 

league  stores,  nor  the  ultra  specialty  both  in  writing  a  line  of  selling  copy 

shops  which  apparently  started  the  or  in  laying  out  a  selling  page.  Re¬ 
habit  of  window-dressing  their  copy  member  that  Mrs.  Zilch  is  the  lady 

and  have  been  getting  away  with  it.  who  shops  at  the  counters  of  everyday 

They  come  from  the  arls  of  average,  speech  and  spends  far  less  time  in  the 

substantial  stores  in  the  bigger  cities—  chi-chi  showrooms  of  high-priied 

all  stores  that  could  milk  more  sales  words  and  phrases, 

from  ads  that  trv  to  be  less  subtle. 

Breathe  Life,  interest  and  brilliant  new 
An  Ad  Is  No  Place  for  Coining  Words,  expresions  into  the  ads,  by  all  means 

especially  when  the  word  being  minted  but  let  each  gem  of  a  word  or  phrase 

has  no  direct  bearing  on  some  new  fea-  stand  out  against  a  background  of  cou¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise.  The  readers,  trast  instead  of  trying  to  force  its  atten- 

except  the  girls  in  school  who  want  to  tion  on  the  reader  while  competing 

become  copywriters,  do  not  read  the  with  a  page  full  of  the  same  kind  of 

ads  to  look  for  clever  copy.  stuff. 


By  David  J.  Carrigan 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Wren  Store 
Springfield,  Ohio 


■p*VERYBODY  likes  a  mystery,  and 
^  the  jucier  the  better,  but  there’s  a 
time  and  place  for  everything.  Surely 
the  element  of  mystery  does  not  be¬ 
long  in  retail  advertising.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  figuring  out  a  thriller  (like 
whether  it  was  the  butler  or  the  de¬ 
tective's  second  wife),  is  more  than 
welcome  in  the  news  and  feature  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspaper,  but  guessing 
games  like  trying  to  decide  what  the 
ad  copywriter  is  talking  about  have  no 
place  in  the  column  inches  bought  and 
dearly  paid  for  by  merchants  who 
have  wares  they  are  anxious  to  ex¬ 
change  for  new  wares  and  the  space 
for  storing  and  displaying  them. 

Even  Mrs.  Zilch  probably  likes  a 
gocxl  mystery  now  and  then,  but  Mrs. 
Zilch,  who  pays  the  ad  copywriter’s 
salary  by  her  loyal  purchases,  wants 
to  know  what  the  advertised  item  is 
and  what  it  will  do  for  her.  And 
what's  more,  she  wants  to  know  in  an 
awful  hurry.  Copy  and  space  analysts 
—who  make  a  business  of  finding  out 
where  and  to  what  effect  advertisers 
sf>end  their  money  —  have  estimated 
that  women  like  Mrs.  Zilch  spend  a 
very  small  fraction  of  a  second  on  para¬ 
graphs  that  copywriters  sometimes 
handle  as  though  they  were  entries  in  a 
national  collegiate  essay  contest.  As 
literature,  these  witty  bits  turn  out  to 
be  duds;  and  as  retail  ad  copy,  they 
are  even  more  tragic. 

The  recent  trend  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  toward  cleaner  and  neater 
layouts  and  copy,  but  still  too  often 
the  copywriter  sits  down,  determined 
to  impress  her  old  English  teacher  or 
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linonnces  a  New ’’Fall -Weight”  Suit 


With  the  Look  and  Feel  of  a  Quality 'Tall -Weight’ 
and  Ready  for  Retailing  this  Fall 


•  Rich  patterns  and  colors 

•  Real  depth  and  texture 

•  Performance  for  your  customers 

•  13-13  ^2  ounce  weight 

49%  wool,  47%  rayon,  4%  nylon  in  most  styles 


•  Sound  merchandising 
program: 

•  Our  regular  full  mark-on 

•  plus  discount 

•  cooperative  advertising 

•  sold  only  to  better  stores — you, 
our  regular  accounts 


Tests  Prove  Good -all -Year  Really  Blended -for -Performance 

WEARS  LIKE  IRON  .  HOLDS  SHAPE  AND  CREASE 
WONT  FADE  .  DRY  CLEANS  BEAUTIFULLY 


stores 
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Personal  Account 
Solicitation 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  h^dling  injured  customers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  immediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
store?  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city — or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


mutual 


liberty 


HOME  OFflCt  »0»t0N 


INSUDAMCE  COWWH'I 
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today  more  than  ever 
Equitable  “Take-Hold”  bag  users 
report  heavy  savings 
and  increased  “take-withs” 


“Take-Hold”  bags  cut  box  costs  67^; 
labor  costs  20V ..  “take-withs”  zoom 

With  today’s  costs  sky  climbing  daily, 

it’s  no  wonder  leading  retailers  everywhere 

are  effectively  using  Equitable  “Take-Hold”  bags 

to  eliminate  costly  boxes  and  make  “take-withs”  easier. 

The  most  fastidious  purchasers  who  normally  demand  boxes 
readily  find  that  the  easy,  convenient,  colorful  Equitable 
“Take-Hold”  bag  does  the  kind  of  job  they  want  done. 

“Take-Hold”  bags  are  specifically  designed  to  handle 

many  items  of  merchandise  that  you  now  box — ranging  from 

ready-to-wear  to  shoes.  The  “Take-Hold”  bag  is 

made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag 

and  has  the  famed  built-in  handle.  It  excitingly 

identifies  your  store  with  your  own  design. 

Write  today! — forwarding  sizes  and  amounts 

so  we  can  get  the  economy  figures  to  you  right  rtotcl 
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:il  levels  ol  ‘J'2"  lium  die  lloor 
loi  llie  iiinvrappecl  packages,  ^VIO”  lor 
packages  to  he  sent  by  mail,  and  ■)'I0" 
lor  wrapped  packages  to  he  tleli\ered 
hv  United  Parcel  Service.  The  car¬ 
rier  system  retptires  relatively  little 
sjtace  for  its  movement  iK'tween  wraj)- 
ping  stations  spaced  on  either  side  of 
the  route  of  travel.  The  trays  measure 
r9"  in  width  and  are  centered  in  the 
frame  so  that  a  three-foot  aisle  pro¬ 
vides  adequate  space. 

llnwTapped  merchandise  is  removed 
from  the  bottom  trays  by  the  individu¬ 
al  wrappers  as  the  carriers  pass  the 
tlilferent  desks.  AVrapped  packages  for 
local  delivery  are  placed  by  the  wrap¬ 
pers  on  upper-level  trays,  and  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  sent  by  mail  are  plati-d  on 
(he  middle-level  trays.  .\s  the  tarriers 
reach  the  mail  tlesk,  the  middle-level 
tray  trips  i)arcel  jxist  packages  to  be 
weighed  and  meteied.  When  this  is 
done  and  stamps  are  affixed,  the  pack¬ 
ages  are  replated  on  a  mitltlle-level 
trav  at  the  op|K)site  side  of  the  desk. 

Both  the  ui)per  tray,  holding  local 
U.P..S.  packages,  and  the  middle-level 
trav,  carrying  jtarcel  jxist,  trij)  onto 
skate  wheel  slides  at  the  shipping  dock, 
where  packages  arc  ]>lacetl  in  recep¬ 
tacles  for  the  delivery  trucks.  The  car¬ 
riers  then  continue  on  around  the  loop 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


MONORAIL  SPEED  FOR 
WRAPPING  &  PACKING 


EeoHomy,  ioo—CaptreU*a  experts  to  sure  the  east 
of  the  monorail  installation  within  a  pear 


By  Jack  R.  Wallace 

General  Superintendent,  The  H.  C.  C'.apwell  ('.«»mpany 
Oakland,  California 


MECH.\N1Z.\T10N  of  non-selling 
facilities  in  department  stores  is 
a  familiar  story  now  when  it  comes  to 
receiving  and  marking,  warehousing, 
and  some  phases  of  deliverv,  but  we 
fielieve  that  Capwell’s  can  claim  a 
“first”  in  applying  the  monorail  con¬ 
veyor  system  to  its  wrapping  ami  pat  k- 
ing  operation.  Using  an  installation 
nearly  500  feet  long  in  conjunction 
with  three-level  monorail  trays,  we 
have  accomplished  within  the  same 
mechanical  system  the  process  of  bring¬ 
ing  unwrapped  packages  into  the  area 
and  at  the  same  time  removing 
wrapped  packages  to  the  receiving 
dock. 

Under  our  previous  departmental 
layout,  the  flow  of  goods  into  and  out 
of  the  area  caused  a  considerable 


bottleneck  anil  decreased  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  wrap|x.-rs.  W'ith  our  new 
system,  75  three-level  carriers  travel  on 
the  overhead  rail  in  a  continuous  liM>p 
through  the  wrapjtiiig  stations,  bring¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  the  wrappers  on 
the  bottom  tray  and  carrying  out  pro¬ 
cessed  goods  on  the  middle  and  uj>i>er 
level  trays. 

With  the  cxcejjtion  of  certain  fragile 
items  and  large  bulkv  merchandise 
which  must  be  tnukeil  into  the  de¬ 
livery  area  by  hand,  merihandise  Hows 
into  the  system  on  a  series  of  belts 
which  terminate  on  a  slide  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise  dispatching  station.  .At  this 
point,  both  wrapped  anil  unwrapped 
merchandise  is  placed  on  the  carriers. 
Each  carrier  consists  of  a  framework 
holding  three  trays.  These  are  sus- 


At  left,  carriers  moving  along  wrapping  desks  bring  merthandise  to  be  wrapped  on  bottom  tray,  carry  out  completed  parcel  post  on 
midtile  tray,  V.  P.  packages  on  top  tray.  Itigbt,  ivrapper  places  finished  fMircel  post  package  on  middle  tray  as  it  moves  past  her  desk. 
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lool  Sales  Iiaining  Kit 
wins  top  honors 
from  top  management 


From  Macy’s  to  The  May  Company,  the  Wool  Bureau’s 
Training  Kit  is  helping  hammer  home  the  facts  you  want  most 
to  get  across  in  your  women’s  wear  departments. 

Namely . . .  wool  is  your  customer’s  best  investment.  Does  your 
staff  know  the  seven  wonders  of  wool?  Nowadays, 
more  than  ever,  they  should.  For  wool  is  your  best  investment, 
too,  in  terms  of  customer  confidence ...  store  prestige. 

Keep  your  retail  personnel  wool-trained.  The  Wool  Bureau’s 
Kit  makes  the  facts  of  wool  interesting . . .  entertaining . . . 
easy  to  remember. 


Clip  coupon  below  today  for  the  Wool  Bureaus  complete  Wool  Sales 
Training  Kit . . .  here’s  what  you  get: 

1.  50  copies  of  “How  to  Write  More  Saleschecks . . .  the  Wool  Way,** 

a  24-page  illustrated  manual  for  salespeople.  Selling  facts,  selling  words, 
fabric  identification  and  tips  on  how  to  cut  down  complaints. 

2.  Big  14-page  easel  flip  chart  (26''x36'') 

tells  the  wool  story  in  brightly  colored,  easily-remembered  cartoons. 

A  permanent  addition  to  your  training  material. 

3.  Suggested  training  lectures. 

You  can  use  them,  verbatim,  for  two  15-minute  lectures,  or  expand  them. 
4'.  Follow-up  quiz  and  skit  show 

on  the  training  material,  and  a  series  of  salesperson-customer  situations. 
This  complete  sales  training  kit  for  use  in  women’s,  children’s  wear 
and  yard  goods  departments  is  available  for  $10.00  postpaid. 

Remember . . .  there  is  no  substitute  for  wool.  Order  for  your  store  today! 


‘Wool 

The  Wool  Bureau  Inc. 

16  West  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Wool  Sales  Training  Kits  @  $10.00. 

1 

>ureau 

Position 

1 

incorporated 

Store  name 

1 

Address _ 

16  WEST  46  STREET  — ■ 

b—r^NEW  YORK  19.  NEW  YORK 

The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  12) 


famous  jewels,  one  a  blue-white  dia¬ 
mond  bigger  than  the  Jonker  diamond 
and  valued  at  $650,000;  story  book 
scenes  displayed  in  shadow  boxes  for 
children.  For  effective  merchandise 
tie-ins  there  were  table  settings  for 
every  variety  of  festive  occasion,  and 
model  rooms  in  jewel  tones,  using 
different  shades  of  roses  to  set  the  color 
pattern.  At  the  close  of  the  show,  all 
roses  were  delivered  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  service  hospitals  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area. 

Bast  With  Brands.  Department  Store 
Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the  Year  is 
Gimbel’s,  New  York,  named  by  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation  along  with 
Bergman’s,  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Folks  Shop,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
which  drew  honors  for  women’s  and 
children’s  wear  brand  promotions.  A 
smaller  department  stores  special 
award  goes  to  Wise,  Smith  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Starn's  to  Alliad.  This  month  Stern 
Bros.,  New  York,  confirmed  reports 
that  Allied  Stores  had  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  big  42nd  Street  store  in  an 
$8  million  stock  deal.  With  the  ac¬ 
quisition  Allied’s  total  sales  will  be 
nudging  the  half-billion  mark,  and  it 
will  have  a  store  second  only  iu  its 
family  to  Jordan  Marsh  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Following  a  standard  Allied  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  acquisition  of  new  stores, 
no  change  is  contemplated  in  Stern’s 
top  management.  Thomas  W.  Mac¬ 
Leod  will  remain  as  president. 

Conferance  on  Customer  Relations. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
Ohio  Customer  Relations  Association 
will  be  held  April  24-25  in  Columbus. 
This  yearly  meeting  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  and 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 
Members  of  the  latter  group  include 
adjustment  managers  of  Ohio  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  retail  executives 
concerned  with  customer  problems. 

Sidewalk  Demonstration.  As  part  of 
its  promotion  in  connection  with  the 


recent  Carpet  Fashion  Opening,  L.  L. 
Stearns  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  laid  a 
9'  X  8.3'  piece  of  rayon  carpeting  on 
the  sidewalk.  There  it  was  exposed  to 
snow,  rain  and  sleet  and  was  scuffed  by 
an  estimated  100,000  pairs  of  Williams¬ 
port  shoes.  The  idea  of  the  pavement 
wear  test  originated  with  store  buyer 
Robert  Oblinger  to  impress  Williams¬ 
port  skeptics  with  the  quality  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  carpeting.  After  the  all- 
weather  demonstration,  buyer  Obling¬ 
er  says  that  Williamsporters  are  defi¬ 
nitely  sold  on  the  man-made  fibers. 
Carpet  used  was  Lees’  100  per  cent 
acetate  rayon  “Predecessor”. 

Art  Show.  Gimbels  Auditorium  in  the 
Philadelphia  store  last  month  was 
hung  with  entries  in  the  annual  re¬ 
gional  scholastic  art  exhibition  for 
Southeast  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  showing  included  the  work  of 
public,  private,  parochial  and  voca¬ 
tional  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  who  were  competing  for 
awards  and  sdiolarships.  Winning  en¬ 
tries  went  into  the  national  judging. 

Small  Growth.  In  1943,  the  McCann 
brothers  purchased  a  small  dry  goods 
store  in  the  small  brass  producing  city 
of  Torrington,  Conn.  Last  month,  a 
little  more  than  eight  years  later,  the 
McCanns,  T.  J.,  president,  and  broth¬ 
er  Frank,  had  the  mayor  down  to  their 
store  for  a  big  opening  of  their  mod¬ 
ern  three-Hoor  department  store  which 
more  than  doubles  the  space  of  the 
original  purchase.  A  policy  of  neigh- 
burliness  and  progressive  operation 
has  paid  off  well  for  McCann’s.  One 
of  their  innovations  is  the  Men’s 
Night  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season.  In  spring  they  fill  their  main 
Hour  with  live  singing  canaries,  and 
their  annual  Circus  Day  staged  in  July 
has  for  two  consecutive  years  grabbed 
prizes  in  NRDG.Vs  annual  advertis- 
ing  judging. 

People.  Frank  Cavallon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  director  of  merchandising  for  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  &  Sons,  after  resigning  as 


vice  president  and  home  furnisliings 
merchandise  manager  of  James  .Me- 
Creery’s,  New  York. 

Thomas  W.  .MacLeod,  president  of 
Stern  Brothers,  has  been  named  for 
the  1951  honor  award  presented  an¬ 
nually  for  outstanding  humanitarian 
service  to  the  National  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Denver. 

Louis  Goldblatt,  executive  vice 
president  in  charge  of  merchandising 
at  Goldblatt’s,  last  month  was  honored 
by  225  suppliers  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  in  Chicago. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm  was  given  an 
award  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge  for  an  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  freedom  during  1950.’’ 
Namm’s  award  was  based  on  his  arti¬ 
cle  in  Collier’s,  “Would  You  Enter  a 
Door  Marked  ‘Socialism’?’’ 

In  Baltimore,  at  Hutzler  Brothers, 
four  top  executive  changes  have  been 
announced:  Joel  G.  D.  Hutzler  elected 
senior  vice  president;  Charles  G.  Hutz¬ 
ler  and  .Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  elected 
vice  presidents:  Edward  L.  Leavey 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Selling  Helps 

This  Is  Cooperation?  As  their  choice 
for  the  prize  promotional  snafu  of  the 
year,  most  retail  promotion  men  would 
select  the  confusion  that  surrounds  the 
promotion  of  .Mother’s  Day,  scheduled 
for  May  13.  It  residts  from  a  l)ehind- 
the-curtain  scuffling  match  l)etween 
two  promotional  organizations  to  de¬ 
termine  which  shall  be  chief  coordina¬ 
tor  of  .Mother’s  Day  promotions. 

I'his  wrestle  brings  together  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  the  Observance 
of  .Mother’s  Day,  which  has  handled 
the  national  promotion  since  1941, 
and  the  .American  Mothers  C^omiiiit- 
tee,  described  as  an  “organization  that 
has  paid  nation-wide  tribute  to  Moth¬ 
erhood  on  every  .Mother’s  Day  since 
1935.’’  The  prize  is  the  right  to  supply 
the  poster,  slogan  and  promotional 
material  to  support  motherhood  in 
the  retail  stores. 

Prior  to  this  year’s  “competition”, 
the  National  Committee  has  func¬ 
tioned  as  the  main  clearing  house  for 
this  material.  Again  this  year  National 
designed  the  “official”  poster  with  the 
slogan,  “Show  her  you  love  her  .  .  • 
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Now  MACY’S  Uses  DECA  POLES 


in  Window  Displays 

Siuccss  of  Mary’s  interior  displays  that 
incorporated  “Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  in 
their  design  prompted  J.  R.  Foley,  Window 
Display  Manager,  Mary’s— New  York,  to 
adopt  them  for  Mary’s  TV  and  Music 
Oentre  window  promotion. 

These  Deca  Pole  displays  feature  televis¬ 
ion  sets,  phonograph  record  albums  and  a 
variety  of  musical  instruments  in  a  modern, 
free-standing  setting.  The  three  Deca  Poles 
used  in  each  window,  which  act  mainly  as  a 
supporting  element,  blend  into  the  display 
and  give  it  a  feeling  of  depth  and  sus- 
jiension. 

Deca  Poles  can  add  scope  and  dimension 
to  your  displays  that  has  never  before  been 
possible  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Built  to  last, 
each  “Module  Type”  Deca  Pole  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways,  paying  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  material  and  labor  costs  saved. 

Readily  adaptable  for  window  as  well  as 
interior  displays,  Deca  Poles  accommodate 
selling  heights  from  31  inches  to  25  feet,  and 
can  be  us^  wherever  you  have  a  floor  and 
ceiling,  or  the  equivalent. 

Plan  now  to  use  “Module  Type”  Deca 
Poles  in  future  displays. 


"STORE-TEST"  SET 
TODAY ! 

T  he  l)est  way  to  measure  the  value  to  you  of  the  new 
“Module  T'ype”  Deca  Pole  is  to  "store-test”  it  in 
your  own  display  department.  To  help  you  do  this, 
we  have  preparcxl.  as  a  package  unit,  two  Standard 
"Module  Type”  Deca  Poles  with  an  assortment  of 
accessory  fittings  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  you 
to  fully  explore  the  possibilities  of  these  dramatic 
display  props  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  The  com¬ 
plete  .set  consists  of: 

2— MS-36— Standard  "Mcxlule  Type”  Deca 
Poles  to  accommodate  ceiling  heights 
from  31  in.  to  12  ft.  6in.  Price,  each. .  .  SI4.95 
2— MS-34-S— Card  or  Frame  Holders.  Price, 

each  . $  1.50 

2— MS-35— Face  Plates  without  Flange.  Price, 

each  . $  .7.5 

2— MS-39— Face  Plates  with  Flange.  Price,  each  $  I  .IK) 

2— MS-33— Drapery  Clips.  Price,  per  dozen  %  2..50 

2— MS-38— Pole  Clamps.  Price,  each . S  l.(X) 

2— MS-32— Batten  Brackets.  Price,  each  .  ,  S  .7.5 

2— MS-31— Picture  Hooks.  Price,  per  dozen  S  2.(K) 

Total  16  pieces,  all  in  ice  blue  baketl  enamel  finish. 

Price  for  the  complete  "Deca  Pole  Store  Test  Set” 

F.O.B.  ST.  LOUIS 

To  accommodate  ceiling  heights  over  12  ft.  6  in., 
extra  .30  in.  modules  are  available  at  .52.75  each. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  WRITE  FOR  BROADSIDE  NO.  13-S 

GARRISON-WAGNER  CO. 

2018  Washington  Avenue  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


$39.95 


An  assortment  of  musical  instruments,  piano,  radio  phonographs,  phonograph  albums,  and 
a  television  set.  items  featured  in  Macy’s  TV  and  Music  Centre,  are  displayed  in  this 
eye<atching  window  display.  Three  Deca  Poles  support  the  four  display  shelves.  Albums 
of  popular  music  are  displayed  on  three  of  the  shelves,  with  the  lower  shelf  and  the 
floor  area  used  to  display  the  larger  merchandise.  Phonograph  records  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  and  are  mounted  on  the  shelves  and  copyreader.  which  is  mounted  directly  to 
the  Deca  Poles  at  right.  Two  green  leaf  plants  are  used  as  trim. 


Three  television  sets  and  albums  of  phonograph  music  form  the  center  of  attention  in 
this  window  display.  All  four  display  shelves  are  mounted  on  “Module  Type”  Deca  Poles. 
Selected  albums  of  music  are  displayed  on  all  the  shelves  with  various  sise  records  sus- 
(lended  from  the  ceiling  and  mounted  on  the  shelves  and  copyreader.  Two  green  leaf 
plants  and  copyreader,  mounted  on  the  Deca  Pole  at  right,  complete  this  display.  Notice 
how  well  the  Deca  Poles  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  display,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
a  feeling  of  depth  and  dimension. 

ORDER  A  DECA  POLE 
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DISPLAY  SURPRISE:  FLOWERPOT  COLUMNS 


Problem:  To  spice  popular  priced  navy  print  Spring  dresses  with  terra  cotta 
color  accessories  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  an  uncluttered  setting  that  would 
put  emphasis  on  the  merchandise  and  glamorize  it. 


Solution:  Walter  Hazeltine,  Display  Director,  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York,  used  ordinary  terra  cotta  color  flower  pots  in  three  sizes.  With  these, 
he  created  columns  by  stringing  them  like  beads  on  narrow  i/^  inch  pipes  that 
were  then  screwed  into  plates  on  the  floor  and  steadied  them  with  .guy-wires 
to  the  ceiling.  Five  columns  were  used  in  each  window  and  were  spaced 
strategically  to  give  an  effect  of  airiness,  .\ccessories  dyed  in  the  exact  flower¬ 
pot  shade  gave  unity  to  the  bank  of  windows. 


Comments:  The  displays  were  inexpensive  and  emphasized  a  style  story  in  a 
striking  and  ingenious  manner.— Irving  C.  Eldredge. 


on  Mother’s  Day  and  always!”  . 

But  times  have  changed  and  Irving 
K.  Edwards,  who  last  year  directed 
National’s  promotion,  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  has  brought  out  of 
the  inspirational  factory  a  poster  of  its 
own,  titled  it  the  “national”  poster, 
coined  its  own  slogan,  “Nothing’s  too 
good  for  Mom!”,  and  so  offers  stores 
its  own  version  of  a  Mother’s  Day  pro¬ 
motion.  On  the  receiving  end  of  all 
this  “help”,  stores  can  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  to  accept  what’s 
.  “official”  or  what’s  “national”. 

These  competitive  high-jinks  could 
very  well  wind  up  with  confusion  for 
the  consumer  as  well— stores  side  by 
side  displaying  entirely  different  post¬ 
ers,  different  slogans,  a  new  low  in 
national  coordination  at  the  retail 
level. 


Past  and  Future  in  Glass.  Unlike 
some  other  decorative  ware,  glass  pro¬ 
duction  for  civilian  use  is  little  affect¬ 
ed  by  military  needs,  and  its  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  idling  along  now  in 
their  public  relations  work.  In  a  re¬ 
port  to  its  retail  dealers,  Libbey  Glass 
points  out  that  its  exhibition  of  crys¬ 
tal  in  the  Toledo  Museum  early 
this  year  indicates  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  table  glassware  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  press  and  the  general 
public.  More  than  30,000  persons  set 
a  new  attendance  record  at  the  muse¬ 
um  w’hen  they  saw  Libbey’s  historical 
showing  of  its  crystal  products. 

In  Corning,  N.  Y.,  a  research  glass 
center,  housing  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  reference  libraries  on  glass  and 
a  museum  collection  of  glass  objects 
will  be  opened  in  mid-May  by  the 
Corning  Glass  Works.  These  facilities 
for  research  and  education  will  have 


also  a  new  Steuben  Cilass  factory  with 
spectator  galleries  for  observing  the 
production  of  hand-blown  fine  glass 
from  furnace  to  finishing  room. 


Bathroom  Concerto.  Eighteen  towel 
colors  which  have  been  checked  for 
•harmony  against  tile,  linoleums,  wall 
coverings,  shower  curtains  and  other 
bathioom  appointments  are  included 
in  the  latest  Martex  blotting  array.  \ 
sales  promotion  portfolio,  which  in¬ 
cludes  sales  training  material,  artwork 
for  ads,  and  display  suggestions  is 
being  sent  to  stores  to  aid  tie-ins  with 
the  “Color  ('.oncerto”  promotion. 


British  Fair.  \  retfird  attendance  of 
•Ameritan  buyers  is  expected  at  the 
British  Industries  Fair  April  30-May  1 
when  more  than  3,000  manulactiirers 
will  put  their  wares  on  dis[)Iay  in  Lon- 
tlon  and  Birmingham.  .Advance  cata¬ 
logs  listing  all  exhibitors  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham  sections  of  the 
fair  are  now  available  in  the  U.  S. 
from  British  consulates  in  24  cities. 


California  Trade  Shows.  A  new  series 
of  trade  shows  has  been  announted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  timed  for  fall  and  holiday  buy¬ 
ing.  'Fhe  schedule  starts  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lamp  and  Picture  .Show  July 
8-11;  the  Corset,  Brassiere  &  Lingerie 
.Show  will  run  the  week  of  Jidy  15;  the 
California  Gift  Show,  July  22-27;  the 
Western  Jewelry  &  Silverware  Show, 
■August  12-15;  and  the  Western  House- 
wares  Show,  August  19-22. 


Employee  Communications  Guide.  A 

new  book  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
employee  relations  in  retailing  has 
been  published  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Research  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
tail  Training.  Among  the  subjects 
covered  in  “A  Guide  to  Retail  Em¬ 
ployee  Communications”  are  house 
organs;  what  to  tell  employees;  how  to 
get  information  from  them,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  morale  factors. 
Book  is  paper  bound,  price  .?!.  The 
University’s  address:  Pittsburgh  13. 

The  Rechristening  of  Fiber  V.  Du  Pont 
has  come  out  of  its  name  factory  with 
a  new  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber 
which  was  first  known  as  Fiber  V,  later 
as  Amilar.  Its  newest  designation  is 
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PEELLE 
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PEELLE 

MOTORSTAIR 


This  attractive  store  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  modern  in  the  entire  Sears  chain. 

Equally  modern  is  the  smoothly  running  Peelle  Motorstair 
which  adds  to  the  invitation  to  “Shop  at  Sears  and  Save. 

When  Peelle  engineers  developed 

the  Peelle  Motorstair, 

they  gave  multifloor  retailers 

more  than  an  engineering  achievement—  a 

they  produced  a  modern  merchandising  force. 

In  stores  all  over  the  country, 

Peelle  Motorstairs  are  proving  that 
when  customers  go  up,  so  do  sales. 

If  you  want  convincing 

evidence  that  Peelle  Motorstairs  have 

a  longer  life  and  the  lowest 

maintenance  cost  yet  achieved 

in  the  moving  stairway  industry, 

write  for  folder  PM— 502,  — — 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY.  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6,  N.  Y.  •  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


S  8l  AA 

BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


BROADWAY 
E  » O  0  ^  1  N  y  . 


920ARCH  STREET 

PHIIAOELFH.A  7  PA 


STORE  FIXTURE  .MANUFACTURERS 


“Dacron”.  The  Amiiar  mark  was  dis-  peared  in  some  volume  for  the  first 

carded  when  the  company  was  advised  time  since  1946.  Makers  of  cowboy 

that  its  use  might  cause  confusion  with  regalia  were  seriously  taking  aim  at 

an  unrecorded  commercial  name.  the  several  million  members  of  the  girl 

cowboy  market.  Television  was  creat- 
Christmas  Comes  Twice.  The  third  ing  a  boom  for  all  types  of  puppets 

annual  attempt  to  build  Children’s  and  marionettes.  The  chignon  fashion 

Day  into  a  big  gift-giving  occasion  is  appeared  in  doll  coiffures.  There  was 

under  way,  the  date  for  its  observance,  a  new  electric  walkie-talkie  with  a 

June  9.  A  folder  describing  sales  helps  half-mile  range.  A  new  line  of  stuffed 

available  may  be  obtained  from  the  animals  featured  a  dust  seal  treatment 

Children's  National  Council,  52  Van-  for  allergic  children.  And  typical  of 

derbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17.  the  new  austerity  approach  was  the 

adjustable  rocking  chair  designed  to 
Pinch  in  Toys.  In  New  York  for  the  grow  up  with  the  child  from  one  to  12. 
big  American  Toy  Fair  last  month  the 

toy  makers  admitted  that  this  year’s  Boom  in  Irish  Linens.  Sales  of  Irish 

production  would  be  well  below  de-  linen  in  1950  zoomed  more  than  50 

mand.  Practically  all  of  their  choice  jjer  cent.  Much  of  the  increase  might 

ingredients  —  steel,  rubber,  plastics,  well  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  first 

wood  and  cardboard— are  high  on  the  Irish  Linen  week  held  last  year.  This 

short  supply  list.  Most  of  the  manu-  year  the  Irish  Linen  Guild  which 

facturers  are  ready  to  convert  to  war  sponsors  the  week  has  scheduled  it  for 

production,  but  few  defense  orders  .May  14  as  a  store-wide  event  for  all 

have  yet  been  handed  to  the  industry.  retailers. 

But  even  with  the  shortages,  the  toy  One  of  the  promotional  helps  which 
makers  had  laid  out  a  vast  collection  the  Guild  is  distributing  is  a  booklet 

of  toy  “advances”  to  keep  child  morale  giving  the  results  of  a  recent  national 

up  during  the  emergency  period.  Min-  consumer  sim’ey  in  terms  of  what 

iatures  of  militaiy  equipment  reap-  store  management  should  know  about 


their  customers  for  Irish  linen.  The 
results  stress  the  information  that  the 
customers  are  largely  uneducated  and 
uninformed  on  the  value  of  the  Irish 
brand  of  linen  and  suggest  that  stores 
have  a  big  and  profitable  area  here  to 
work  toward  boosting  sales.  The  Guild 
is  furnishing  counter  cards,  sales  train¬ 
ing  booklets,  window  streamers,  post¬ 
ers,  a  display  frame  of  flax,  yarn  and 
swatches,  television  film  for  one  min¬ 
ute  spots  and  motion  picture  film,  for 
both  consumer  and  sales  training. 
This  material  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Guild  offices,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  20. 

First  Fiber.  The  nation’s  big  yearly  | 
publicity  splurge  for  King  Cotton  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  preparation  with 
Cotton  Week  scheduled  April  29-May 
5.  Latest  information  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  tells  that  cotton 
now  has  more  than  11,000  military 
uses;  more  than  12  million  people  are 
employed  in  the  industry  and  the  1951 
production  goal  has  been  set  at  16  mil¬ 
lion  bales  to  meet  military  and  civilian 
requirements.  Mats,  glossy  prints  and 
layout  material  are  still  available  from 
the  Council,  Memphis  1. 

Men's  Underwear  Standard.  Copies 
of  the  commercial  standard  148-50, 
men’s  circular  flat  and  rib-knit  rayon 
underwear,  are  now  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  is  25  cents. 
This  standard  covers  methods  of  meas¬ 
uring,  and  standard  minimum  meas¬ 
urements  for  men’s  underwear,  and 
includes  a  recommended  means  of 
identification  through  labeling  these 
garments,  when  produced  in  confonn- 
ity  with  the  standard. 

Outerwear  Makers  Endorse  Boys'  Six- 
ing.  The  producers  of  boys’  outerwear 
have  endorsed  the  commercial  stand¬ 
ard  of  body  measurements,  CS 155-50 
for  the  sizing  of  boys’  apparel,  effective 
March  22.  With  this '  approval  four 
segments  of  the  industry  are  now  using 
the  same  “height-weight”  system  of 
sizing— the  makers  of  shirts,  trousers 
and  knit  underwear  had  previously  ac¬ 
cepted  the  standard. 

Charity  Promotion.  The  popular  Pahu 
Beach  Round  Robin  tournament  this 
year  again  makes  New  RcKhelle  Hos¬ 
pital  its  sole  beneficiary.  The  tourna- 


22iS  Crtnd  Coucourte 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog* 


•  COUNTERS 


/ 


/. 


Judicial  Jim,  a  jovial  judge  and  man  of  many  talents, 
said :  “I  have  heard  that  Statler’s  great,  but  my  judi¬ 
cial  balance  insists  I  see  the  evi«lence,  and  judge  by 
personal  test  if  Statler  really  makes  me  feel  I  really 
am  a  guest.” 


2. 


The  judge  examined  Statler’s  room,  then  tried  the 
famous  l)ed.  “Eight  hundred  thirty-seven  .springs  im¬ 
press  this  court,”  he  said.  “They’re  mighty  soft;  when 
I  lie  down  results  are  soporific.  And  judging  by  how 
well  I  sleep,  my  verdict  is— terrific!" 


3. 


“Now  what’s  the  ca.se  for  Statler’s  bath.’  Let’s  judge  it 
on  the  spot.  The  tub  I  see  is  sparkling  clean,  the  water’s 
ahcays  hot,  plus  stacks  of  towels  snowy-white,  and 
piles  of  soap  as  well.  The  evidence  all  points  one  way, 
my  verdict  is— it’s  swell!" 


4. 


“It’s  time  to  judge  the  Statler  foo<l,”  said  Jim.  “Just 
watch  me  try  it!  They’ve  everything  that’s  sure  to 
please  most  everybody’s  diet.  And  Statler  chefs  know 
just  the  way  to  cook  my  favorite  dishes.  I’ve  eaten  up 
the  evidence  .  • .  my  verdict  is — delicious!" 


hotel 
statler 

YORK 


5. 


“One  major  bit  of  evidence  is  Statler’s  swell  location. 
It’s  close  to  business,  shows,  and  shops,  and  near  the 
railroad  station.  No  wonder  travelers  all  agree,  when 
judging  where  to  stay,  ‘Our  verdict  is — Stay  Statler 
. . .  it’s  tops  in  every  way!’  ” 


STATIEK  HOTELS.  NEW  YOKK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DETtOfT 
CLEVEtANO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATLER  OPERATED:  HOTEL  WILLIAM  PENN  •  FITTSBUKGH 
★ 

ANOTHEB  GBEAT  NEW  STATlEt  — LOS  AMGtLlS 

(NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  •  READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  1953 
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Monorail  Speed  for 
Wrapping  and  Packing 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

for  their  next  circuit. 

Facilities  have  been  provided  so  that 
at  certain  jieriods  of  the  year  it  will  be 
possible  to  pre-check  merchandise  and 
select  supplies  to  be  used  in  wrapping 
the  particular  item  before  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  placed  on  the  carrier. 

In  estimating  savings  which  could 
be  anticipated  from  this  system,  using 
the  number  of  packages  we  processed 
during  1949  as  a  base,  we  figured  we 
could  save  in  payroll  alone  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,400  per  year. 

Actual  operation  has  proved  our 
production  estimates  to  lie  generally 
correct.  In  the  last  few  months  of 
1950  while  we  were  in  full  operation 
under  the  new  system,  production  in¬ 
creases  on  the  whole  matched  our  esti¬ 
mates  and  in  a  few  periods  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  anticipated  improvement. 

Mechanical  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  wrapped  by  means  of 
the  same  system  which  carries  it  out 
once  it  has  been  processed  has  also 
resulted  in  some  saving  in  man-hours 


ment,  one  of  the  top-rung  events  in 
golfing,  has  so  far  made  a  contribution 
of  nearly  $60,000  to  the  hospital 
through  tournament  sponsor  Elmer 
Ward,  president  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Co.  Dates  for  this  year’s  competition, 
which  will  have  the  nation’s  top  pros 
in  the  field  are  June  7-10;  the  course, 
Wykagyl  Country  Club,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Dynel  Blankets.  Peppered  continues 
to  play  a  pioneering  role  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  new  synthetic  fiber,  Dynel,  to 
the  consumer.  First  it  used  the  fiber 
in  its  baby  blankets;  now  it  is  intro¬ 
ducing  a  full-size  blanket  of  the  same 
material  in  seven  colors.  Price  will  be 
comparable  to  medium-priced  all-wool 
blankets  of  the  same  construction. 

Display  Clinic.  The  newest  in  fall  dis- 
.play  materials  and  ideas  will  be  on  tap 
in  Dallas  April  29  through  May  2 
when  the  Southern  Display  Associa¬ 
tion  puts  on  its  annual  Conference 
and  Market.  An  educational  program 
for  both  displaymen  and  top  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  lined  up  with  speakers 
from  the  manufacturing  field  and  re¬ 
tail  visual  merchandising. 


over  our  former  system  of  trucking 
merchandise  in  and  out  by  hand.  Fur¬ 
ther  economies  also  are  expected  when 
the  pre-checking  and  supply-selecting 
procedure  is  put  into  full  operation, 
which  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  supply  materials.  We 
estimate  three-tenths  of  a  cent  saving 
j>er  package,  which  will  increase  our 
savings  by  about  $1,000  per  year. 

We  have  had  a  slight  saving  in  pack¬ 
age  pick-up  personnel  from  the  selling 
floor,  but  it  is  too  soon  at  this  time  to 
count  it  as  a  {lermanent  saving  result¬ 
ing  from  the  new  set-up.  Our  best 
guess  is  that  within  one  year’s  time  we 
will  realize  in  savings  approximately 
the  cost  of  the  monorail  installation. 


Additional  details,  including  construction 
blueprints  and  installation  costs,  will  be 
found  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Store 
Management  News  Bulletin,  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  NRDGA. 


Sakowitz  of  Houston 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

The  inevitable  touch  of  corn  was 
promptly  supplied  by  one  publication, 
which  reported  that  the  store  would 
lie  a  ’’marbelous”  climax  to  the  career 
of  the  brothers  Sakowitz. 

Every  step  of  construction  progress 
was  deftly  turned  into  a  story.  A  really 
exotic  one  discussed  the  wtxxls  for  the 
interiors  and  fixtures  and  how  they 
had  come  to  Texas  from  the  Alps,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Central  .America,  .Aus¬ 
tralia,  Japan,  Korea,  New  Guinea,  as 
well  as  from  all  over  the  U.  S. 

.Another  good  story  was  designed  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Houston  housewives. 
It  told  of  the  more  than  an  acre  of 
pastel  cai'jjet  the  Sakowitz  housekeep¬ 
er  was  responsible  for  cleaning,  of  the 
several  hundred  mirrors  to  {x>lish,  and 
the  problems  of  removing  chewing 
gum  from  the  deep  pile  carpet  and 
lipstick  from  the  curtains. 

Sakowitz  publicity  was  in  full  stride 
as  the  store  opening  neared.  There 
were  stories  about  the  murals;  the 
punch  card  accounting  system;  the 
candy  department  where  more  than 
200  varieties  made  fresh  daily  and  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Sakowitz  would  be  on 
sale.  The  restaurant’s  white  marble 
fountain  imported  from  Italy  made 
news  when  it  was  unloaded  on  the 
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carries  the  complete  load.  The 
country’s  top  firms  are  using  the 
INSERTING  AND  MAIUNG 
MACHINE  to  insure  accuracy 
and  speed  in  mailing  operations. 
Write  today  for  full  details. 


When  mail  enclosures  are  inserted 
by  hand  important  enclosures 
may  be  left  out  or  duplicates 
may  be  inserted  .  .  .  But  not 
when  you  use  the  INSERTING 
AND  MAILING  MACHINE! 
Here  at  last  is  a  machine  that 
cannot  make  an  undetected  error. 
Every  piece  of  valuable  mail  in¬ 
tended  to  be  in  the  envelope  is 
sure  to  be  enclosed  and  without 
duplicates.  Every  postage  stamp 


INSERTING  &  MAILING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Houston  wharf. 

For  the  homestretch  in  its  big  cam¬ 
paign,  Sakowiu  had  saved  some  of  its 
best  institutional  efforts.  In  January 
of  this  year,  just  one  month  before  the 
scheduled  opening,  the  store  began  a 
series  of  full  page  ads  in  the  Post  and 
in  the  Chronicle,  paying  tribute  to  the 
people,  industries  and  influences  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  city’s  strength. 

“Saluting  the  things  that  make 
Houston  great,”  the  store  named  as 
contributors  the  city’s  homes  and  chil¬ 
dren,  its  transportation,  education  sys¬ 
tem,  port  facilities,  financial  and  bank¬ 
ing  industries,  public  utilities,  cattle 
industry,  farming,  cotton,  chemical  in¬ 
dustry;  its  oil,  public  health  service,  its 
steel  and  construction. 

In  these  ads,  which  were  notable  for 
the  excellent  illustrations  they  carried, 
Houston  citizens  were  given  in  capsule 
form  some  of  the  big  reasons  why  their 
city  had  reached  its  place  of  eminence. 
Its  port,  one  ad  told  them,  loaded 
more  oil  and  cotton  than  any  other 
docks  in  the  world.  Its  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  produce  better  than  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  worth  of  products  year¬ 
ly;  it  has  the  Southwest’s  largest  steel 
mills.  In  each  ad  they  were  also  re¬ 
minded  that  “a  great  new  Sakowitz” 
would  soon  be  serving  them.  On  open¬ 
ing  day  more  than  100,000  Houston¬ 
ians  pushed  their  way  into  the  new 
store. 

In  the  retail  trade,  the  Sakowitz 
store  pulled  an  equally  interested  au¬ 
dience.  The  brothers  Sakowitz  made 
good  copy.  They  had  really  got  rolling 
in  retailing  after  the  second  Galveston 
flood  had  almost  literally  swept  them 
out  of  business  in  that  city,  causing 
them  to  take  their  skills  to  Houston 
for  a  fresh  start.  It  is  a  typical  family 
store,  with  son  Bernard  now  a  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  In 
their  old  quarters  the  brothers  laid 
claim  to  “the  highest  per  square  foot 
volume  of  any  store  of  its  kintl  in 
America.”  In  “the  new  Sakowitz”  they 
have  four  times  the  selling  space  of 
the  old  and  the  chances  are  that  this 
family  ojjeration  does  not  hope  to 
maintain  the  same  high  rate  of  per 
foot  production.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  .Sakowitz  brothers  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
can  add  those  additional  five  floors  to 
their  brand  new  store. 


Your  Tailors  Will  Approve 

COMPLETE  PRESSING  UNIT 
OF  ALL-STEIN  EQUIPMENT 

TAILOR'S  PRESSING  IRON.  Stein-Built  16  and  20  pound  full  nickel 
plated  with  three  heat  control.  Fully  guaranteed.  Perfectly  balanced 
and  correctly  shaped. 

STEIN  EASY-LIFT  PRESSING  DEVICE.  Takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
pressing.  Carries  the  weight  of  iron.  Speeds  pressing.  Thousands  in 
use.  Don’t  be  without  this  device. 

PRESSING  TABLE.  Sturdily  made  with  heavy  angle  steel  frame  and 
legs  and  2-inch  Poplar  top.  30  inches  wide  by  5  feet  long  and  30 
inches  high.  Other  sizes  made  on  request.  Will  give  good  service 
for  many  years. 

PRESSING  BUCK.  Another  Stein-Built  product.  Length  42  inches, 
width  1 1  inches  tapering  to  7  inches.  Hard  wood.  Heavily  padded 
and  covered.  Other  sizes  available. 


Featuring  our 


STEIN  Easy- 
Lift  Pressing  „ 


Device 


EAWHEXCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 
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Free  Booklet 
Shows  How 
to  Cut 
Food  Service 
Operating 
Costs 

I _ y 

Thirty  years  of  planning 
and  advising  on  food  ser¬ 
vice  have  shown  us  that 
the  success  of  any  such  un¬ 
dertaking  depends  upon 
three  fundamental  factors. 
Our  new  free  booklet  “3 
Steps  to  Food  Service  Suc¬ 
cess”  will  not  only  explain 
these  three  vital  points,  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
the  dangerously  high  op¬ 
erating  costs  you’re  bound 
to  have  if  they’re  over¬ 
looked.  If  you’re  planning 
a  food  service  project  or 
thinking  about  enlarging 
or  modernizing  your  pres¬ 
ent  establishment,  we  urge 
you  to  send  for  this  free 
booklet  immediately.  It 
may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars.  Remember,  it’s 
absolutely  free,  and  there’s 
no  obligation.  Just  write . . . 

FRED  SCHMID  ASSOCIATES 
8480  BEVERLY  BLVD.,  LOS  AN6EIES  48,  CALIFORNIA 


Retailing's  Prospects 

Retailing’s  employment  outlook  in 
the  present  emergency  is  much  im¬ 
proved  over  the  ]X)sition  it  faced  in 
1940  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
1940,  because  of  the  all-out  two-front 
war,  presented  a  patriotic  challenge 
for  everyone  to  pitch  into  defense 
work.  Retailers  did  not  make  any  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  dissuade  their  employ¬ 
ees  from  taking  any  kind  of  direct  de¬ 
fense  jobs.  This  time,  under  limited 
mobilization,  present  defense  needs 
are  not  as  serious  and,  {lending  all-out 
mobilization  and  major  w'arfare,  many 
retailers  plan  to  hold  on  to  their  good 
[leople  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
actual  emergency  defense  needs. 

During  the  last  war  years  and  there¬ 
after,  the  wage  levels  in  retailing  rose 
proportionately  more  than  in  many 
manufacturing  industries.  Today  the 
average  weekly  or  hourly  earnings  in 
retailing  are  in  closer  relationship  to 
industry  earnings  than  ever  before. 
This  is  true  particularly  with  resfiect 
to  so-called  non-wage  or  fringe  benefit 
payments,  involving  vacations,  insur¬ 
ance  and  {lension  programs,  sick  leave, 
employee  discounts,  general  welfare 
{irograms,  etc.  The  most  recent  study 
on  this  subject  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  indicates  that 
such  fringe  benefits,  provided  by  those 
retail  stores  included  in  its  survey, 
were  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
of  all  businesses  and  noticeably  higher 
than  manufacturing  industries.  The 
general  average  of  non-wage  payments 
for  all  industries  represented  16  {jer 
cent  of  payroll.  For  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  it  represented  16.2  {ler  cent 
'  while  total  manufacturing  amounted 
to  only  13.8  f)er  cent.  These  benefits 
constitute  important  income  to  the 
w’orkers  but,  unfortunately,  retailers 
too  frequently  have  not  totaled  them 
and  made  them  known  prof>erly  to 
their  employees.  Many  progressive 
stores  have  awakened  to  this  fact  and 
are  dramatizing  these  benefits  as  one 
means  of  holding  on  to  their  {jeople. 

Employee  work  hours  throughout 
retailing  have  tended  to  decrease  with¬ 
in  the  past  ten  years.  A  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  and  s|>ecialtv  store 


hours  prevailing  in  some  154  cities, 
made  in  November,  1949,  showed  that 
the  typical  employee  work  week  in 
|>ractically  56  fter  cent  of  these  cities 
was  40  hours  or  less.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  all  employees  involved  work 
12  hours  or  less  f)er  week.  At  that  time 
the  five-day  employee  week  {irevailed 
in  32  cities  and  a  five-and-a-half-da\ 
enqjloyee  week  {irevailed  in  some  17 
additional  cities,  {principally  the  small 
er  communities.  Since  that  time,  em¬ 
ployee  hours  have  continued  to  de¬ 
crease  and  more  retail  ofierations  have 
a{)plied  a  five-day  em{jloyee  week. 

W'ithin  recent  months  there  has 
Ijeen  increased  evidence  of  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  employee  hours  and  the  ado{>- 
tion  of  the  five-day  work  week  as  a 
means  of  holding  employees.  Increased 
attention  is  also  being  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  five-day  store  week,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  New  England  area,  as 
a  means  of  conserving  man{>ower  as 
well  as  holding  employees.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  leading  stores  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass,  adopted  the  five-day  store  week 
by  closing  all  day  Monday.  In  one  or 
two  other  New  England  communities, 
stores  have  approved  in  principle  the 
five-day  store  ofperating  schedule  but, 
unfortunately,  their  action  was  taken 
after  the  general  wage  freeze  became 
effective  on  January  25.  They  are  con¬ 
sequently  faced  with  obtaining  W'age 
Stabilization  Board  approval  before  it 
can  be  a{pplied  because  any  reduction 
in  employee  hours  without  a  com{jar- 
able  reduction  in  earnings  constitutes 
a  pay  increase  and  is  subject  to  the 
various  wage  regulations  issued  and 
particularly  to  the  10  {per  cent  formula 
{provided  for  in  General  Wage  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  6. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  five-day  employee  week  is  a  strong 
factor  in  both  holding  retail  employ¬ 
ees  in  a  defense  situation  and  in  at¬ 
tracting  more  and  better  applicants. 

Pension  plans  are  not  as  {prevalent 
numerically  in  retailing  as  in  some  in¬ 
dustries.  However,  the  number  of  re¬ 
tail  employees  enjoying  pension  iK-ne- 
fits  has  increased  materially  in  the  last 
ten  years.  There  has  been  even  greatci 
increase  in  the  ap{plication  and  lilx-ral 
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i/atioli  of  management-paid  sick  bene¬ 
fits  in  retail  establishments.  Many 
store  t  inployees  will  hesitate  to  volun¬ 
tarily  Jisqualify  themselves  from  these 
benefits— even  for  a  tempKrrary  pieriod 
of  time— l)y  shifting  to  other  jobs. 

Many  women  who  took  bench  jobs 
in  industry  during  the  last  war  were 
not  happy  with  the  type  of  work  or 
with  actual  working  conditions.  Some 
will  not  be  inclined  to  repeat  their 
experience  this  time  in  spite  of  higher 
earning  possibilities.  Similarly,  many 
women  who  are  not  now  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  market  would  be  more  able 
to  work  in  retail  stores,  whether  on  a 
full  or  part-time  basis,  than  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  This  is  true  particularly 
with  respect  to  housewives  who  may 
have  children  they  could  leave  for  a 
short  period  during  the  day  but  who 
could  not  leave  them  all  day  as  re¬ 
quired  by  a  schedule. 

Retailing  also  has  a  slight  edge  over 
industry  in  attracting  teen  age  and 
junior  employees  both  because  of  legal 
working  restrictions  and  suitability  of 
work  involved. 

Finally,  retailing  has  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  of  increasing  employee 
wages  and  salaries  under  wage  stabiliz¬ 
ation  regulations  through  general  ad¬ 
justments  and  through  merit  or  length 
of  service  increases  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  at  best, 
letailing  cannot  match  industrial 
earnings  in  a  national  emergency  but 
the  gap  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  last 
war.  The  factors  stressed  above  added 
together  and  properly  communicated 
to  store  employees  and  prospective  ap¬ 
plicants  can  very  definitely  improve 
the  retailer’s  position  in  a  competitive 
labor  market. 

In  conclusion,  the  current  outlook 
is  not  too  serious,  unless  our  mobiliz¬ 
ation  should  be  unexpectedly  stepped 
up  to  an  all-out  effort.  There  seems 
no  likelihcxxl  of  a  national  mobiliza¬ 
tion  or  drafting  of  labor  in  the  future. 
Both  business  and  labor  are  opposed 
to  such  a  move  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation¬ 
al  security.  On  the  political  front, 
some  authorities  are  urging  complete 
centralization  of  all  hiring  controls 
under  the  U.  S.  Employment  Offices. 
But  here  again  we  do  not  believe  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
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Dupuauims 


are  made  b>  the  same  master 
crajltmen  who  originated  the 
framed  heel. 


are  precision  sized  with  a  tolerance 
of  less  than  Inch  overall  in 
length.  No  fear  of  droop,  bunch  or 
gather  when  you  sell  Dupliquettes. 

are  priced  for  the  average  budget 
.  .  .  the  well  dressed  woman  who 
knows — you  can’t  buy  better  stock¬ 
ings  than  Dupliquettes.. .any  where. 


Today’s  Best  Dressed  Women  Are  Wearing 


THE  ORIGINAL  FRAMED  HEEL  STOCKING  IN  THE  LITTLE  PURPLE  BOX 

SPURGEON  HOSIERY  CORPORATION 

100  B«rkl«y  StrMt,  PhilatMphia  44,  Pa. 
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stores 


justifies  such  a  procedure. 

We  do  believe  that  the  labor  market 
is  going  to  tighten  progressively  under 
our  present  defense  program.  While 
it  may  not  be  as  serious  as  in  the  last 
war,  its  impact,  of  necessity,  will  fall 
very  substantially  upon  the  retail  and 
service  trades.  For  this  reason  stores 
should  do  everything  possible  to  an¬ 
ticipate  employment  shortages  ahead. 
They  should  certainly  make  a  careful 
survey  of  their  existing  employees 
both  as  to  age  and  nature  of  duties 
they  perform  as  well  as,  of  course, 
those  subject  to  military  recruitment. 
They  should  analyze  as  closely  as  their 
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and  reduced 


high  quality 
service 
at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITt  O*  RHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5  1  1  2 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMFAHT 

1511  WUHMt  Stratt,  PMaMpMa  2.  Pa. 
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records  permit  the  intlividual  exj>eri- 
ence  and  aptitudes  of  their  regular  em¬ 
ployees  to  see  where  they  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized  as  specific  job  short¬ 
ages  develop.  They  should  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  anticipate  employees 
leaving  for  other  jobs  because  of  high¬ 
er  pay  anti  counsel  these  employees  on 
the  advantages  and  securities  that  they 
now  enjoy. 

Finally,  we  hopie  that  the  manpower 
mobilization  program  will  embrace 
the  establishment  of  Regional  and 

A  Program  of 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
see  that  every  one  of  his  employees 
knows  how  many  piennies  of  profit 
are  in  a  sales  dollar;  how  many  pen¬ 
nies  of  expense  are  in  a  markup  dol¬ 
lar.  There  are  seven  million  people 
employed  in  retailing.  They  are  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well  as  employees.  Seven 
million  well-informed  customers  would 
be  a  powerful  defense  against  the  false 
idea  that  retailers  are  making  a  killing 
out  of  the  inflation.  We  too  are  the 
victims  of  inflation,  not  creators  of 
inflation. 

We  have  a  lot  to  lose  if  we  don’t  get 
this  question  of  markup  versus  profits 
straightened  out.  Political  pressure 
can  force  the  OPS,  even  against  its  bet¬ 
ter  judgment,  into  squeeze  actions  that 
may  well  prove  intolerable.  A  misin¬ 
formed  public,  manipulated  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes,  could  stage  buyers’ 
strikes  amounting  to  boycotts.  .And 
the  false  idea  that  there  is  too  much 


.Area  Labor-Management  Comniitteef*; 
as  mentioned  earlier  and  that  a  pronu-^i 
nent  retailer  will  be  among  the  indu»> 
try  representatives  on  each  of  these 
committees.  If  this  comes  about,  vk  { 
urge  all  retailers  in  their  local  com* « 
munity  to  get  together  and  support  1 
their  retailer  representatives  on  such 
labor-management  committees  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  assuring' 
a  fair  and  equitable  balance  of  labor 
supply  to  retailers,  so  that  they  may 
properly  sers'e  our  civilian  needs. 

Self-Defense 

spread  between  manufacturers’  prices 
and  retail  prices,  if  it  goes  unchal¬ 
lenged,  can  help  to  fasten  price  con¬ 
trols  upon  us  permanently. 

We  retailers  don’t  like  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  political  arguments,  and  we 
don’t  have  to.  But  we  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  to  see  that  we’re  not  made  the 
scapegoats  of  a  political  controversy. 
We  have  the  truth  on  our  side,  and  it 
is  our  job  to  see  that  the  truth  about 
our  operations  is  known. 

The  first  step,  believe  me,  is  em¬ 
ployee  education.  I  urge  you  to  check 
up  on  your  employees  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  they  understand  what  retail  mark¬ 
up  is,  what  expenses  are  paid  out  of  it, 
what  profit  remains.  Meanwhile,  your 
Public  Relations  Committee  will  be 
working  out  a  wider  program  of  cus¬ 
tomer  education,  and  we  can  certainly 
use  the  help  and  suggestions  of  every 
NRDGA  member.  Keep  in  touch  with 
us— and  let’s  get  going! 


Public  Relations  for  Retailers 


{Continued  from  page  41) 
the  successful  techniques  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II.  Though 
the  expenses  of  producing  films  or 
slide  strips  may  be  prohibitive  in 
many  cases,  outstanding  examples  for 
use  in  training  sales  and  other  retail 
employees  are  available  from  various 
agencies  at  nominal  rental  fees. 
NRDGA’s  Personnel  Group  has  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  the  best  in  training  aids 
in  its  publication,  “The  Training  Film 
Directory,’’  which  deserves  the  study 
of  all  stores  interested  in  improved 
employee  efiiciency. 

Training  may  follow  many  direc¬ 
tions.  It  may  take  the  form  of  an  aug¬ 
mented  use  of  store  bulletin  boards  on 


which  all  advertisements  are  posted 
daily;  of  executive  training  to  insure 
a  flow  of  management  personnel;  of 
merchandise  training;  of  training  in 
speech  and  telephone  courtesy.  It  can 
and  should  be  applied  to  every  store 
activity,  no  matter  what  the  store’s 
size.  It  should  be  a  major  part  of 
every  retailer’s  personnel  program, 
whether  it  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
smaller  store  owner,  or  a  function  of 
a  highly  organized  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  country’s  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  is  the  final  step  in  your 
store’s  road  to  consumer  acceptance 
and  increased  sales  through  better  em¬ 
ployee  relations  via  internal  public 
relations. 
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